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Sir H. Parkes to Earl Granville. —(Received November 18.) 


My Lord, Peking, September 30, 1884. 

I HAVE the honour to forward a Report of a journey through Central Ssi-ch‘uan, 
which was undertaken by Mr. Hosie, chiefly for the purpose of collecting information 
on the subject of insect white wax, and specimens of the insect wax trees and forms of 
the wax product, as desired by the Director of Kew Gardens. _ 

1 beg to recommend to your Lordship’s approval Mr. Hosie’s careful research, and 
the resolution he showed in overcoming the difficulties of travel which he had to 
encounter. ; 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) HARRY 8S. PARKES. 





Inclosure. 
Report of a Journey through Central Ssu-Ch*uan. 


EIGHTY miles to the north-west of Ch‘ungk‘ing and occupying an important 
commercial position near the junction of the two streams known as the Chii ‘Ho and the 
Fu Chiang, with the Chia-ling River, which they enter from the east and west respec- 
tively, is the city of Ho Chou. These streams, with the Chia-ling in the centre, drain 
a great part of northern and north-eastern Ssi-ch‘uan, flowing through a tract of 
country rich in salt, silk, safMower, and other minor products, most of which are shipped 
at Ho Chou, and glide down the waters of the Chia-ling, under the northern wall of 
Ch‘ungk‘ing to the Great River. In return for thesc valuable exports Ch'ungk‘ing 
sends foreign goods and other imports to Ho Chou, whence they are distributed by the 
three waterways through the north and north-cast of the province, so that Ho Chou may 
be described as an important trade centre. 

The natural approach, then, to Ho Chou from Ch‘ungk‘ing is the Chia-ling, but its 
tortuous course and swollen waters compel us at present to seek a more direct route. 
Three days overland will suffice to reach Ho Chou, whence we propose to strike west- 
ward through the district cities of T‘ung-liang, Ta-tsu, Nei-chiang, Wei-yiian, and Jung 
to the prefectural city of Chia-ting, on the right bank of the Min River. We will then 
visit the famous Mount O-mei, a little farther west, and proceed southwards to the 
highest navigable point on the Upper Yang-tsze, or, as it is there called, the Chin-sha- 
chiang, “The River of Golden Sand.” 

I propose in these pages to describe the country traversed, its trade and trading 
eapabilitics, and where full information is obtainable on any important commercial 
product, such information will be collated and appended to this Report. 

If there is one thing the Chinese dread it is a drenching, and few greater mis 
fortunes can befall a traveller in the interior of China than a day of rain. It was with 
some anxicty, thercfore, that we watched the decline of the 1st June, which was an 
excessively hot day. Towards night the sky was thickly clouded, and rain could safely 
be predicted. It came and fell in torrents during the night, nor did the morning of the 
2nd give brighter promise. Our bearers and carricrs had all assembled, and their faces 
were fac-similes of the weather, At last the head bearer asked me whether I intended to 
start, and, being assured that such was my intention, he still felt inclined to hold out; 
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dismal day may on occasions launch into sunshine, and, with a silent hope that this 
would prove the case in the present instance, we started. Rain, while it has its draw- 
backs, has also its advantages. It no doubt drenches all and sundry, but it also reduces the 
temperature, a considerable desideratum in summer travelling. The drawbacks were 
fully realized cre we reached Fu-t‘ou-kuan, a small walled town 4 miles to the south- 
west of Ch‘ungk‘ing; while, to judge from the remarks of my bearers, the single 
advantage I have mentioned was but a poor equivalent for the disadvantages. In addi- 
tion to the rain a high wind sprang up, and the two combined rendered the weather 
actually cold. 

At Fu-t‘ou-kuan the road to Ho Chou leaves the main road to the provincial 
capital, and runs some distance west and north-west through broken country, until the 
foot of a range of rocky hills, trending north-east and south-west, is reached. It 
crosses by small stone bridges a few streamlets on their way to join the Chia-ling, which 
can be seen winding about on the right. From the couple of houses called ‘Huang-ni- 
pao we ascend north-west the face of a hill, and enter a gap down which gurgles a 
brook. This the road crosses by a one-arched dragon, key-stoned bridge. Here coal is 
mined. Beyond the gap the road turns north, through a valley as far as Kao-tien-tzi, 
a small market town or overgrown village, on a ridge of the low rocky hills bounding 
the valley on the west side. Beyond Kao-tien-tzii the road runs for a short distance 
along a valley; it then enters a country of rocky hills, and descends northwards into 
what at the distance looks like a plain, but is found on closer acquaintance to be a series 
of low undulations. Amid these lies T‘u-chu-ch‘ang, a fairly-sized market-town, 70 li 
distant from Ch‘ungk‘ing, and the end of the day’s stage. 

Kao-tien-tziti is the only place of any size or importance between Fu-t‘ou-kuan and 
T‘u-chu-ch‘ang. The country is a collection of small farms, with the homesteads 
nestling amid clumps of trees. It is well wooded, more especially north of Kao-tien- 
tzti. The bamboo and fir abound, the palm and banyan are scattered here and there, 
and the wood-oil tree is dotted about on its favourite rocky soil. Plantations of 
mulberry are met with, and thick copses surrounded by walls mark the residences of the 
proprictors. 

On the terraced hills and bottom lands are fields of paddy recently planted out, 
fringed with beans; the Indian corn is all but ripe, and the sorghum (“ vulgare”) is being 
plucked from the nurseries and planted by the rustics, who are taking advantage of the 
rain, clad in their palm-coir cloaks. Tobacco is well advanced; the melon shows its 
star-shaped yellow flower; and ginger, like young bamboos, springs up from rows of 
carefully prepared beds over a foot deep and about half a foot broad. 

During the day we met five hawkers from Ch‘éng-tu with silk goods; they had 
been trving, with partial success, to dispose of their loads at the different cities east of 
the provincial capital. 

Our slumbers at T‘u-chu-ch‘ang were rudely disturbed by an inexplicable hissing 
noise; but on the morning of the 3rd June the mystery was solved. A few yards 
beyond our inn door a rushing seething stream, spanned by a decaying stone bridge, 
rushes westward through numerous boulders, and, being swollen by the recent rains, it 
disdains its usual peaceful attitude. 1t reappears, however, just beyond Ssti-t‘ang, a 
hamlet a few li north-west of T‘a-chu-ch‘ang, where it is spanned by a fine stone bridge 
of five arches. This bridge is 60 yards long and six broad, and on its parapets are 
scated carved stone figures of known and unknown animals and men. The stream, the 
Kon-shou ‘Ho, flows north by north-east to join the Chia-ling. 

‘he road from Tu-chu-ch‘ang runs north and north-west for a distance of 30 li 
over a fairly level country until Ch‘ing-mu-kuan is approached. ‘This market-town 
occupics the southern entrance of a gap in» range of well-wooded hills, running north- 
east and south-west. A picturesque stone bridge of three arches, which spans a 
streamlet flowing down the gap, marks the boundary of the Pa and Pi-shan districts, so 
that Ch‘ing-mu-kuan is really within the latter. Excellent coal is mined about a mile 
up the gap, and may be had at the pit’s mouth for less than a dollar a ton. A wall is 
built on the ridges of rock blocking the upper end of the gap, and the road passing 
through the gateway to the west leads to the city of Pi-shan. From the other gateway 
to the east, which leads to Ho Chou, we descend through scrub-oak and traverse a still 
more undulating country. Not far beyond the wall we passed a small factory, where 
coarse China bowls were being manufactured. On leaving the gap or pass the road runs 
north and north-east over a still more hilly and broken but well-wooded country, until 
the market-towns of Liu-t‘ang and Ch‘i-t‘ang are reached. At neither of these places 
was our reception by people and dogs at ali promising. To the east of the latter town, 
and on precipitous hills running north and south, are a couple of refuges, within une of 
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which cultivated terraces could be made ont. To the north of the town a stream some 
15 vards broad is crossed by a bridge of seven arches. The stream flows east, but i6 
rapidly changes its course to north-east, north, north-west, west, and back again to east 
within a few hundred vards. The road winds about on the left bank of the stream, 
which is described as a quiet brook on ordinary occasions. Leaving the stream the road 
crosses more open country, until another range of hills lying north-east and south-west 
is neared, when very rocky heights are passed. At the southern foot of the range we 
enter the market-town of Pa-t‘ang, which is keeping holiday, and has, therefore, within 
it for the night crowds of idlers from the country, who are at this moment listening to 
music, if the loud screechings of pipes, clashings of cymbals, and beatings of drums may 
be so designated. ‘The inns were over-crowded, and J had to buy off a couple of men 
for a room to mysclf. Bent on holiday-making and fun the crowds were very anxious 
to have a little of the latter out of the foreigner; but, by manipulating the paperless 
door—there was no window—with cloth, we ultimately succeeded in obtaining a certain 
amount of privacy. ates 

Cultivation is much the same as yesterday, with the addition of taros, indigo, and a 
little hemp, and a greater quantity of tobacco and ginger. Beans are also more exten- 
sively grown, not the horse-bean, but a smaller bean, from which the favourite bean-curd 
of the Ssii-ch‘uanese is made. 

The country is still more thickly wooded, the wood-oil tree especially being more 
prominent. 

The trade we saw during the day was merely local. 

I have omitted to state that, in addition to coal, lime is also mined in the hills near 
Ch‘ing-mu-kuan. 

From Pa-t‘ang the road goes north into an opening in the hills, and skirts in a 
south-westerly direction some low heights which bound a small valley on the south side. 
On the north side is a range of high well-wooded hills, which the low heights gradually 
approach, blocking up the valley. The road then runs northwards up a narrow gap, 
from which several small cultivated valleys branch, and in which there are two coal 
mines, until the ridge is attained at Féng-ya, the boundary of Pi-shan Hsien and Ho 
Chou. A little west of Féng-ya there is a refuge perched on a hill-top. The road 
then descends north, north-east, and again north among conical hills, like Jarge mounds, 
growing Indian corn and beans. In the bottom-lands there is of course paddy ; in fact, 
paddy is planted wherever water can be retained. Where this is impossible we find 
Indian corn. sorghum, beans, or a little hemp. Cutting off a corner of a small plain the 
road runs north over a range of hills trending north-east and south-west. Pai-sha-kang, 
which consists of a couple or so of miserable shanties, crowns the ridge. We then wind 
north-west and west down a hill-side clad with fir and scrub-oak. Shih-t’ang, the 
approach to which is marked by a gaily-painted arch, crossing the roadway, is a large 
market-town, which is reached soon after the descent from Pai-sha-kang is accomplished. 
From Shih-t‘ang to Nan-ching-kai, a town on the right bank of the Fu-chiang, opposite 
the city of Ho Chou, the country is broken but well cultivated. Between 2 and 3 miles 
from Ho Chou a glance may be ohtained from the road of a stream to the west; it is 
called the An-tu River, and joins the Fu-chiang above Ho Chon. At this point the hill 
sides which lie along the east of the road are covered with orange trees. Kuan-yin-ai 
marks the end of this broken country, for it stands on the south-west brink, which leads 
down into the plain beyond which Ho Chou lies. From it the road winds north-east 
across the plain, through the small town of Nan-ching-kai, and down to the right bank 
of the Fu-chiang, as it is called on Chinese maps, but which the ferryman persisted in 
stating had no other name but the Sui-ning River. The ferryman’s statement, how- 
ever, had better not be relied upon, and the I'u-chiang we persist in calling the river, in 
spite of his assurances. Of this river nothing is seen until the bank is reached; but 
the waters of the Chia-ling can be distinctly made out to the north-east as Kuan-yin-ai 
is approached. A pagoda of thirteen arches, which stands a short distance from the 
right bank of the Fu-chiang, points to the city of Ho Chou, which occupies a rising 
ground between the u-chiang and the Chia-ling just above their junction. 

The only remark that T need make on the subject of cultivation is that indigo was 
more prominent than in the country traversed during the previous two days. ‘The 
country from Pa-t‘ang to Ho Chou is, however, scantily wooded. 

Indications of trade were more conspicuous: medicines, apricots, and a little salt— 
the last two for local consumption—were bound south. 

Junks of large size were moored on both banks of the Fu-chiang; but we rescrve 
for the moment our remarks on the trade of these three rivers. 

The road from Ch‘ungk‘ing to Ho Chou is, as far as Chinese roads go, com- 
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paratively good, and the only thing the traveller has to complain of is the lengthening 
of distances caused by the windings of the road round paddy-fields. Our followers have 
a sufficiently practical knowledge of geometry to agree with Euclid’s axiom, that two 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third, and the departed engineers who con- 
structed these roads are discussed in no measured terms. 

The Fu-chiang riscs in the department of Chieh Chon, in the south of the Province 
of Kansuh, and flows south-east through the Prefectures of Lung-an and Tung-ch‘uan 
to the Chia-ling below Ho Chou. ‘Shere are several important cities on its banks, of 
which Shé-hung Hsien produces salt. Medicines are exported from the districts of 
Chiang-yu and Sui-ning and the Department of Mien Chou, and they are also 
found in large quantities in the mountains round Lung-an Fu, and in the scuth of 
Kansuh. 

The Chia-ling rises within the Prefecture of Han-chung, in the south of the 
Province of Shensi, and drains the Prefectures of Pao-ning and Shun-ch‘ing. The 
exports by this river are silk, safflower, timber, and rape-oil. Vegetables, spirits, 
tobacco, false sarsaparilla (‘‘adalia edulis’), and many othcr kinds of medicines are 
brought down from Shensi. 

At Chu-k‘ou-tsui, a place 12 li above Ho Chou, the Chia-ling is joined by another 
river from the east—the Chii Ho, so called from Chii Hsicn, a district city on its right 
bank. To the east of Chii Hsien two rivers unite to form the Chi Ho, one flowing 
south past Po Chou, and the other flowing west past Hsii-ting Fu. These branches 
are known as the Pa Ho and the Usii-ting Ho respectively. Liquorice, a febrifuge 
called Ti-‘huang (‘“‘symphitum”’?) and other medicines are brought down the Pa Ho; but 
the Hsii-ting Ho is said to be very shallow and little available for trading purposes, 
San-hui, a large market-town on the right bank of the Pa Ho, near its junction with 
the Hsii-ting Ho, is a great centre for trade in hemp or China grass, rape-oil, and leaf 
tobacco. 

To reach T‘ung-liang, the first district city on our westward course, we have again 
to be ferried across the Fu-chiang to the town of Nan-ching-kai, whence the road strikes 
west and south-west through the plain. In the town cotton weaving was being carried 
on. The road then ascends a few low hills to Féng-ya, a solitary house on the ridge, 
and descends south-west into a broken country, with numerous valleys between the low 
hills. Three miles from Ho Chou we strike a stream flowing north-west. Only small 
boats can enter the stream and thal when it is swollen, for a rapid a little below the 
ferry bars navigation when the stream is low. This stream is known on Chinese maps 
as the Shuang-shih ‘Ho, and enters the Antu River, which, in its turn, joins the 
Fu-chiang west of Ho Chou; but it is called locally the Lin-tu Ho, which is also the 
name of the market-town on its left bank. 

From Lin-tu-‘ho to Tung-liang Hsien the road runs south-west over low hills and 
round paddyefields, through a beautifully cultivated and well-wooded country. Rice, 
Indian corn, sorghum, and beans are the chief crops, but indigo and ginger are absent. 
In addition to the fir and bamboo we have the mulberry and varnish trecs. ‘The former 
grows on the edves of the paddy-fields; and, if the Chinesc could by artificial means 
delay the hatching of the silkworm eggs, there is no reason why the present leaves should 
not be utilized. As it is, the silkworms have already spun their cocoons, There seems 
no reason, too, why the trees should not be quadrupled, and the supply of silk pro- 
portionately increased ; and I may halt for a moment to describe a system of obtaining 
young trees from the old, which is practised in Ssi-ch‘uan. Round a promising branch 
of a tree a piece of bamboo about a foot in length, which has previously been divided 
into two, is tied, and the hollow between the branch and the bamboo filled with mould. 
In a short time suckers leave the branch and descend into the mould, and, when they are 
sufficiently developed, the branch is cut off and planted, the suckcrs forming the roots of 
the young tree. The varnish tree was also plentiful by the roadside, and the stems were 
cut for the sap, but the method of tapping the tree I have yet to see. 

Besides Lin-tu-tho there are other three market-towns between Ho Chou and the 
city of Tung-liang. ‘They are Chang-chia-ch‘ao, Erh-lang-p‘ing, and Hsin-hsing- 
ch‘ang, or, as it is also called, Wa-tien-tzi. It was market-day at Erh-lang-p‘ing, and 
the principal goods we saw exposed for sale were tea and native cottons. The tea is 
grown within the district, and was offered for sale at 40 cash a catty, that is to say, 
39 cash, or about 3 cents a pound. The English tea-drinker might well be surprised to 
find a class of tea, which at the place of production costs onlv 14d. a-pound, sold retail 
in England at little under half-a-crown. The means of communication in the interior of 
China account for a part of the difference. 

Chang-chia-ch‘iao is the boundary of the districts of Ho Chou and Tung-liang. 
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The latter city lies on the south face of « hill, and its Streets present a far from animated 
appearance. Jt manufactures a large quantity of cotton cloth from raw cotton imported 
from the Ha-kuang provinces, by way of Ch‘ungk‘ing, from which it is distant only a 
couple of days overland. We entered the city by a gate near the south-east angle of 
the wall, having previously crossed by a small bridge a streamlet which flows from the 
city through two arches in the wall. Part of the city is under cultivation. 

Coal is mined not far from T‘ung-liang Hsien, and was being carried northwards. 
We have been accompanied during the day (June 6) by a dozen carriers with miscel- 
lancous goods, on their way from Ho Chou to Yiinnan Fu. They proceed westward to 
Chia-ting Fu, whence they take boat to Sui Fu, and go thence overland through the 
Prefvctnres of Chao-tung and T‘ung-ch'uan to the provincial capital of Yiinnan, This 
road [ have already traversed and described in a former Report. We passed during the 
day a couple of factovies for the extraction of oil from rape-seed. 

From the south gate of T‘ung-lang Hsien the road strikes southwards, as if with 
the full intention of crossing a range of mountains running north-east and south-west, 
and distant about 6 miles from the city. This range is called the Pa-yoh-shan, and 
besides producing the tea | referred to yesterday also produces coal, iron, and lime. The 
highest point in the range, which is well-wooded, appears to be about 2,000 feet above 
the surrounding country. The summits are fringed with fir. About a couple of miles 
before the foot of the range is reached, however, the road turns south-west, and runs 
parallel to it through broken country, similar to what I have already described. The 
configuration of the country remains the same until Yiin-lu-ch‘ang, a market-town 
distant 44 li from T‘ung-liang, is reached, when it becomes more open; but it closes in 
again as Fan-chia-kou, the end of the day’s stage, is approached. The soil is of a pro- 
nounced reddish colour. 

The only places of importance between Tung-liang and Fan-chia-kou are the 
market-towns of T‘u-ch‘iao-tzi and Yin-lu-ch‘ang. Fan-chia-kou is 40 i distant from 
the district city of Ta-tsu, the boundary of T‘ung-liang and Ta-tsu being 25 li south- 
west of the former city. 

The country is thickly wooded with fir, bamboo, and other trees; the wood-oil and 
mulberry trees are especially prominent. The varnish tree has disappeared, however, as 
suddenly as it appeared yesterday, 

All other crops are subsidiary to the paddy, and the ficlds are surrounded not only 
with beans, but also with bamboo framework supporting cucumbers. 

Paper is manufactured within the district of T‘ung-liang, and large quantities 
were being carried cast and west. Sugar in small quantities was also going east, for 
in a few days we sball reach the chief cane-producing district in the province, Nei- 
chiang Hsien. 

Since starting [ have daily seen numbers of people in the paddy-fields, often as 
many as twenty in one field, busily engaged with their feet round the submerged roots 
of the rice plants. They are removing the weeds from the roots of the paddy shoots 
as well as the false rice plants, which the unpractised eye can with difficulty distincuish 
from the real plants. Like the boatmen on the Upper Yang-tsze, they sang as they 
worked ; and the choruses were frequently heard when the performers were invisible. 

In many places during the day’s stage the road was very narrow, and turned off in 
its circuits round paddy-fields at sharp angles. At one spot the front bearer was pre- 
cipitated into a flooded field of taros, and a relief bearer who went to his assistance 
shared the same fate. 

Little did we anticipate when, at 9 p.m. on the 6th June, we were vainly trying to 
keep cool in our little room at Fan-chia-kou, with the thermometer at 90 decrees 
Fahrenheit, that we should have to chronicle its fall to 69 degrees at noon the following 
day. During the night of the 5th it thundered and rained, and, a little after our start 
at 5 a.M. on the 6th, it ponred and continued to pour until 1] o’clock, when we had to 
give in at Ta-tsn Hsien, having accomplished only 40 li. I encouraged the bearers by 
walking a considerable part of the distance; but men are men after all, and when 
thoroughly soaked and cold, become dispirited. I was only too glad when they asked 
permission to halt for the day at Ta-tsu. In fact, the only living things that seemed to 
be positively enjoying themselves were the ducks flapping their wings and wageing their 
tails on the edges, the bull-frogs croaking in the centres, and the swallows skimmin 
low over the surfaces of the flooded paddy-fields. 6 

The road from Fau-chia-kou to Ta-tsu Hsien runs west by south through the same 
broken country, which is well wooded, the fir, mulberry, and palm being especially 
prominent. On either side are numbers of small farms whose homesteads frequently 
lie hid in groves of trees, Tung-kuan-ch‘ang is a place of considerable size and 
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importance outside the east gate of Ta-tsu. Itis a separate market-town, however, and 
not a suburb of the city, and, with the exception of a spire or two, it is all but 
concealed by trees. At the eastern end of the town there is a fine stone bridge of five 
arches crossing a stream flowing southwards. This stream, which is known locally 
as the Hsiao ‘Ho, or Small River, but on Chinese maps is called the ‘Hua-lung, flows 
south-west past Jung-ch‘ang Hsien, and enters the T‘o River above Lu Chou, a city on 
the lett bank of the Great River. It is navigated by small craft, by a series of locks 
between Tung-kuan and Jung-ch‘ang; and it was on this same river and at the latter 
city that we took boat for some distance last year on our way to Ch‘éng-tu. Critics 
have reminded us that we failed to give the name of this tributary of the T’o River, 
and we now supply the omission. We have stated above that near its source, which is 
40 li from Ta-tsu, it is called the Hsiao ‘Ho, while on Chinese maps it is named the 
‘Hua-lung. Below Jung-ch‘ang it is called the Ssii-chi ‘Ho, and before entering the 
‘To it is called the Yitan-shui ‘Ho. On a French map of Ssii-ch‘uan it is called the 
Ta-kiao ‘Ho; but, as [ have rarely seen a worse apology for a map of European pro- 
duction, I think that this name should be received with considerable caution. On the 
English map of China which I have it is nnnamed. 

Cottons are largely manufactured within the district of Ta-tsu. Both Ssti-ch‘uan 
and Hu-kuang cotton is used. ‘The former is produced in Sui-ning, a district to the 
north-west of Ho Chou, and is carried overland through An-yoh, a district to the north- 
west of Ta-tsu. The Hu-kuang cotton is carried from Ch‘ungk‘ing up the Chia-ling to 
Ho Chou, whence it is conveyed in small boats to An-chii-hsiang, a town on the right 
bank of the An-chii River, a tributary of the Fu-chiang, and thence taken overland to 
Ta-tsu. The cotton bought by the district annually is said to amount in value to about 
100,000 taels. Raw cotton sells at 320 cash a catty, or about Is. a pound. 

Umbrellas and fans are also extensively manufactured in the city. 

In addition to the ordinary crops of paddy and beans, for Indian corn and sorghum 
were growing only in small quantities, I noticed a few patches of oats. 

Up to the present I have made no mention of inns. This is not so much because 
they hardly deserve the name as because | have, within the last three years, become 
quite accustomed to their filthy nature, and no remark need be expected under this head 
until an exception is met with, and that is not yet. 

Sixty li north-east of the city of Ta-tsu is a range of hills called the Niu-tou-shan, 
in which iron and coal of excellent quality are mined in great abundance. This range 
is within both the T‘ung-liang and Ta-tsu districts. The smelting works are situated in 
the vicinity of the market-town of Yt-lung-ch‘ang, and over 200 families are engaged 
at them. The iron ore is sold at from 2 to 3 cash, and the iron plates at twenty odd 
cash a catty. A mine in its various departments employs about 200 hands; the daily 
output of iron plates at cach mine is about two tons; and the daily expenses connected 
with each furnace amount to over 10 dollars a-day. ‘The coal costs 3 to 4 cash a catty, 
and is used in the furnaces. 

There is only one place of any importance between Ta-tsu Hsien and Hsing-lung- 
chang, the first of the two long stages between the district cities of Ta-tsu and Nei- 
chiang. It is called by the two names of Hu-lu ‘Ho and San-chit-ch‘ang. On leaving 
the west gate of Ta-tsu the road turns south in the centre of the suburb, and crosses a 
nameless stream by a bridge of three arches on its way to join the river. that flows past 
Tung-kuan. The road then lics south and south-west until Kuan-yin-ai, a hamlet on a 
rocky ridge 15 li from Ta-tsu, is reached. Below Kuan-yin-at the road turns south- 
west through more open country, which closes in again as Ma-ching-ao, another hamlet 
on a ridge 65 li from Ta-tsu, is approached, From this ridge we look down towards the 
north, north-west, and south-west on a sea of brown hill-tops. The valleys that lie 
between the hills are for the moment hidden. From Ma-ching-ao we quickly descend 
into a valley which winds about south-west, west, north-west, and west, and backwards 
and forwards in these various directions, until the market-town of Hsing-lung-ch‘ang is 
gained. ‘The road crosses and recrosses a stream which winds down the valley. We 
started from T'a-tsu in rain, but the weather cleared up towards noon, and we wound 
about the valleys in the bright sunshine of the afternoon of the 8th June, making the 

age of 100 li in thirteen hours. 
ae The River Hu-lu ‘Ho, which the road crosses by a nine-arched stone bridge at the 
entrance to the town of the same name, flows south-west past the district city of Lung- 
ch‘ang into the T‘o River. It is not navigable so far north. oa, 

Ma-ching-ao is the boundary of the Ta-tsu and Jung-ch‘ang districts. 

The country throughout the day’s stage was better cultivated, if such were possible, 
than the country through which we have already passed. 
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Here is a slight sketch of this beautiful garden; it will serve as a description o 
many places through which the road runs : 

On the slope of a red-soiled low hill is a clump of bamboos bending their feathery 
heads before the breeze. Creeping down the bank is the melon with its mottled leaves 
and large yellow star-shaped flower; and on the edge isa framework supporting ripe 
cucumbers. Beneath is a plot of taros with their graceful heart-shaped leaves lowering 
their tips to the water, which half covers their stems, while underneath terrace after 
terrace of flooded plots of young paddy, divided by fringes of beans, stretches into the 
valley, and miniature foamy cascades dash from terrace to terrace to join the gurgling 
brook below. Frame the picture with tall firs, straight young water oaks, low umbra- 
geous wood-oil trees, and the palm with fan-shaped leaves, and, if the peasantry of this 
part of Ssii-ch‘uan are not content with all this beauty, we will add a rich and fertile 
soil and an abundant water supply. We will not enter the small white-washed home- 
stead nestling in the copse, for beauty does not go beyond its exterior. 

Trade was represented by carriers with granular and pan salt from Tzi-liu-ching, 
and sugar and bean-sauce from Nei-chiang Hsien. 

We found on leaving Wu-chia-p‘u, on t e morning of the 9th June, that it lies on 
the left bank of a river some 60 yards bro d, and spanned by a fine stone bridge of 
seven arches; it is called the Ching-liu River, and flows south-west to swell the T‘o 
River, or, as it is locally named, the Nei-chiang River, to the south-east of the district 
city. 
z We hired four boats—there are only small craft on the river—just under the 
bridge, and were rowed down stream by a boatman with one oar near the stern. The 
river, which has several windings in its south-western course, is navigable as far as 
Lung-ching-miao, a distance of 10 miles from Wu-chia-p‘u. It is bounded by low hills, 
on the lower slopes of which tall reeds grow down to the water’s edge. The higher are 
occasionally well wooded. There are three bridges on this part of the river, and they 
merit description. Each consists of a series of low arches intended to form a roadway ; 
but only through two or three of them, which are raised a little above the others, can 
the boats pass, as the water is nearly on a level with the lower arches. Even the 
arches through which the boats can pass are so low that passengers have to stoop con- 
siderably, and they are only a little wider than the boats. The river swarms with fish, 
and numbers of small boats, each with a couple of men—one to look after the net and 
the other to steer—were hard at work. The net is round, with a rope attached to the 
centre, and iron sinkers fixed round the edge. The fisherman standing at the prow of 
the boat succeeds by a tiist of the arm in throwing his net over a like surface of water, 
while the man at the stern rows the boat about quietly. After a time the man at the 
prow, who has been holding on by the rope attached to the centre of the net, draws it in 
gently, and the sinkers closing in form the net into a bag containing the catch. Three 
of the boats had others which were dropped into the nets through a hole near their 
centres. 

We landed at Lung-ching-miao on the left bank, for the river here takes a 
northerly course, but soon twists round to south-east and flows at a distance of only a 
few hundred yards at the back of our landing-place. Here is the explanation why this 
section of the river is navigable for only 10 miles. A waterfall, with a sheer descent of 
from 15 to 20 feet, rushes wildly over a sandstone rock which bars the whole breadth of 
the river. There is a small lock cut in the rock on the right bank, but the river 
would require to be very high to allow of its being of any practical use. here is a 
smaller rapid further down the river, where the water dashes and roars amone huee 
boulders. oo 

Proceeding 8 li overland from Lung-ching-miao, we again strike the left bank of 
the river at the market-town of Pting-t‘in-chfao. The boundary of the Jung-ch‘ane: 
and Nei-chiang districts lies between these two places. A bridge of fifteen arches leads 
to the town of P‘ing-t‘an-ch‘iao, but we again take boat for a distance of 25 li and 
glide down between banks better cultivated than on the upper section of the river, 
Huge boulders lie on the left side of the river opposite the town of P‘ing-t‘an-ch‘iao 
Between this point and Kuan-yin-t‘an, another large market-town on the right bank of 
the river, there arc four bridges similar to those on the upper section of the river At 
one of them, where one of the arches appeared to be higher than any we had yet seen 
we resolved to risk the passage, and just suceceded, for the arch grazed the top of the 
chair. Between the second and third bridges there is a rapid which we shot with cage 
We landed at Kuan-yin-t‘an and commenced the overland journey to Nei-chiang Hsien. 
At the town a bridge of twenty-one arches crosses the river ; below it is a rapid, but the 


fe inahallow had ie. ati : ae t t 
water i sna ow, and is still navigable. Men were standing in the rapid and pushing 
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their boats wp stream. On the banks of the lower scction were numerous Man-tzit 
caves in the solid precipitous rocks, and our boatman dilated at some length on the 
subject to our bearers, being much surprised at their ignorance of the fact that until 
not very many years ayo this part of Ssit-ch‘nan was inhabited by Man-tzii. 

The up-river traffic consists of the loads of carriers bound east with salt, sugar, and 
bean-sauce. 

Beyond Kuan-yin-t‘an the country opens out, and the hills present gentler slopes, 
whereon sugar-cane and melons were growing Juxuriantly. The road runs north-west 
until Nei-chiang Hsien is neared. Five miles from the city it crosses by a bridge of 
fifteen arches a shallow stream, called the Kao-ch‘iao River, flowing south-east to join 
the Nei-chiang, or T‘o River. 

By the roadside I noticed a plot of hemp, with dark brown—almost black—stems. 
It is called “ tung-ma,” and the thread which it yields is used in the manufacture of sack- 
ing and ropes. 

The large market-town of Tung-hsing-ch‘ang lies on the left bank of the river, opposite 
the city of Nei-chiang. The latter is built on rising ground, and occupies the inside of 
a south-eastern hend of the river. The T‘o, which Hows south past the city, is navigable 
down stream to the Great River, which it enters at Lu Chou, and up stream as far. as 
the city of Chin-t‘ang, near the provincial capital. 

Nei-chiang is an important trade centre; it is the greatest cane-growing district 
in the province; it produces large quantities of opium, a little cotton, a superior kind of 
grass cloth, a bean-sauce inferior only to that of Ho Chou, and a special export called 
preserved “ ch‘ing ts‘ai.”” The last seems to belong to the cabbage tribe, but its stem is 
longer, and is eaten by the Ssti-ch‘uanese. Only the tender shoots are preserved. With 
regard to this vegetable there is a saying in the province, “ Ho Chou for bean-sauce, 
Pao-ning for vinegar, and Nei-chiang for preserved ch‘ing-ts‘ai.” But this special 
product is well known beyond the province. My own experience of the vegetable is 
that it retains none of the original flavour, and the only thing I can compare it with is 
seaweed. Salt is carried up river to Nei-chiang for distribution. The last crop of cane 
was a failure, owing, it is said, to an excessive rainfall, and only half the usual 
quantity of sugar was realized. The result is that the market prices of white and 
brown sugar have risen to taels 5°6 to 5°7 and taels 2°3 to 2°4 respectively per picul of 
105 catties. In fact, refined white sugar from the southern provinces is competing 
favourably with Ssti-ch‘uan sugar in the central provinces, and even at the door of 
Western China. 

On the 10th June we rested within the walls of Nei-chiang. 

The high road to the provincial capital passes through Nei-chiang, and skirts the 
right bank of the river west and north beyond the city. The road to Chia-ting leaves 
it at the end of the western suburb, and runs first south and then west. Between Nei- 
chiang and Yi-wan-shui, which consists of an inn, temple, and theatre combined, 35 li 
from the former, the same uneven country as to the east. is traversed ; but beyond that 
point it opens out and becomes more level. Chang-chia-ch‘ang is an important market- 
town, 55 li to the west of Nei-chiang. A gradual ascent leads to the small hamlet and 
two large banyan trees of Li-chiang-ao, where we found a grateful beverage compounded 
of treacle and water. Not far beyond we enter the small market-town of Tung-hsing- 
ch‘ang, better known as Li-chia-p‘ing, where we are: obliged, owing to the excessive 
heat—the thermometer marked 95 degrees Fahrenheit at 3 p.mM.—to put up for the 
Mae country is not so well cultivated, nor is it so well wooded as to the east, but the 
difference may be accounted for by the absence of so abundant a water supply. It bas 
no doubt, however, the crops best suited to the conditions of its soil, which is of no great 
depth. The slopes of the hills are covered with sugar-cane, tobacco, peanuts and 
sorghum. [ also noticed a few plots of buckwheat and sweet potatoes. Paddy 
occupics the valleys. ‘Tobacco especially was an excellent crop; the tops of the stems 
had recently been plucked so as to cause a greater development of the fine big leaves 
underneath. The most conspicuous building in many of the farmhouses was the cane- 
crushing establishment, consisting usually of a circle of stone pillars supporting a 
conical thatched-roof surmounted by a white peak. . 

The mulberry was abundant, and 1 should have mentioned that a considerable 
trade in silk is done within the district of Nei-chiang. The fir and water-oak were also 
well represented, and the wood-oil tree was dotted about on the more rocky 
eee after leaving Nei-chiang we met a few loads of salt from the brine wells of 
Trii-liu-ching, and coal being carried east on the backs of bullocks and men. The 
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latter comes from Chén-chia-ch‘ang, which lies on the road from zii-liu-ching to 
Ti Chon, and costs over 4 cash a catty in Nei-chiang. Peas, paper, and fire-wood 
were also met. . 

Hsi-niu-ch4ao, a bridge of nine arches, crossing a streaniet flowing south, and 
65 li to the west of Nei-chiang, is the boundary of this and the Wei-yian 
districts. : 

From Li-chia-pting, after a night in a small room with hundreds of mosquitoes, we 
again strike westwards through the same broken country, which gradually becomes 
more rocky. At Chén-chiang-kai, a hamict 10 li from Li-chia-p‘ing, we crossed the 
road from ‘Tzii-liu-ching to Tz‘i Chou, which we traversed last year. After another 
10 li we enter Lung-‘hui-chén, a prosperous looking market-town, built almost entirely 
of brick, and from it descend to a small stream—the Lung-‘hui Ho—a tribatary of the 
Wei-yiian River, which we cross by a five-arched stone bridge. To the west of the 
bridge the road divides, one branch going to Mo-pi-liang, a large coal district in a range 
of hills 80 li to the north-west, the other west to Wei-yiian Hsien, which we follow. 
The couutry west of Lung-‘hui-chén becomes more hilly as the district city is 
approached. A five-storied pagoda on a rocky hill to the east warns us that we are near 
the city, which lies in a hollow and is still invisible. 

A stream flows south past the city, and is crossed by a stone bridge of thirteen 
arches. It is called the Wei-yiian River, is shallow and navigable only for the smallest 
craft, and, increased by several tributaries, it joins the T‘o River at Téng-ching-kuan to 
the south-west of the district city of Fu-shun. 

There were traces during the day of the want of a permanently available water 
supply, many of the farms having ponds in hollows, whence the water was being drawn 
up into the paddy-fields. These ponds were stocked with fish, which the rustics were 
endeavouring to wile from their depths with short bamboos and lines. Cane and 
paddy were the principal crops ; but tobacco has given place to cotton. Chillies may 
be added to the other minor crops. 

The tallow tree is new, and usually consists of a stump with young branches. At 
present it bears a sweetly scented yellow flower. 

Molasses in bamboo baskets, lined with waterproof paper, accompanied us during 
the day, and on the first part of the stage we met large quantities of coal, the price of 
which, after more than a day’s journey, is quadrupled. A little paper from Wei-yuan 
also passed us. 

In one of the main thoroughfares of the city, which we traversed, I noticed 
tobacco, sugar of various kinds, hemp, paper, and copper-ware exposed for sale. The 
copper is from Yunnan. 

We are still three stages from Chia-ting, the last two of which are 90 and 115 li in 
length; but we hope to make them within the next three days. 

From Nei-chiang westward I have noticed new houses, more especially farm-houses, 
recently completed or in course of construction. The walls in most cases are of mud, 
but not unfrequently brick and stone are used. ‘ 

The road from Wei-yiian Hsien to Jung Hsien runs west by south through the 
same broken hilly country, which is still more rocky. \Vueli-hao and Kao-shan-p‘u are 
two important market-towns, distant 30 and 50 li respectively from Wei-yiian. 

Between these two cities there was less sugar-cane, but more Indian corn and 
cotton. The last, however, is said to be insufficient to meet the wants of the districts, 
and Lower Yang-tsze cotton is brought to Jung Hsien from Chia-ting Fu. J noticed a 
little indigo, and peanuts were well above ground on the lighter soil. Paddy exists only 
in the lower parts of the valleys, as the water supply comes from below. 

. ae tallow trec was everywhere abundant, as well as the mulberry, plam, and 
apricot. 

Bundles of tobacco were plentifully exposed for sale along the route. Molasses 
accompanied us from Wei-yiian, and we met coal, iron, and large cvarse earthenware 
jars from Jung Hsien. Calabashes were also being carried eastward. 

The district city of Jung Hsien lies in a hollow, and to the south of it are three 
rocky hills. On the face of that to the east is a magnificent Buddhist temple, called 
Ta-fo-ssii, the most: conspicuous part of which is a large gilt head of Buddha, within an 
archway Just under the summit of the hill. In front of the hill to the west is a lo:ty 
pagoda, facing the city. Behind and between these hills is another but lower hill 
crowned with an old refuge. : 

{ have already stated that it was not my intention to describe Chinese inns, and 
that, if I found an exception, I should mention it. That exception I have now found in 
Jung 600 | We are quartered in the best inn it has been my lot to inhabit during the 
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last three years. The upper guest hall contains a suite of four fine large rooms. The 
back rooms are lofty, and lighted from the roof by long funne!: fitted with glass 
windows. A large screen before the door obstructs one of the most cljceticnable things 
a traveller has to encounter in the interior—the stolid and unsatisfiable gare of the 
natives. A little whitewash to the walls and a little more scrubbing applied to the 
wooden floors wonld make the place comparatively luxurious. The superiority of 
the inn is also seen in details. The mattresses on the bedsteads are of palm-coir 
instead of the usual paddy straw, and the mats on the mattresses are also of superior 
workmanship. 

Now that [ am on the subject of Chinese inns I cannot do better than give a China- 
man’s own ideas on the point. Itis the custom of those who can write to scribble verses 
on the walls of their rooms. These verses are often amusing, and they frequently 
contain plays on characters. Others, again, are written in praise of the inn; but I 
found one to-day in the room in which I breakfasted so much in accordance with my 
own experience that I cannot refrain from reproducing it in English garb. It 
should be mentioned, too, that the inn was decidedly superior to the average. The 
verse runs thus :— 

“ Within this room you'll find the rats 

At least a goodly score, 

Three catties each they’re bound to weigh, 
Or e’en a little more. 

At night you'll feel a myriad bugs, 
That stink, and crawl, and bite; 

Tf doubtful of the truth of this, 
Get up and strike a light.” 


There may be a little exaggeration of weights and numbers, but the lines are a 
faithful attempt to portray a part of the truth. Had the author given us eight more 
lines on mosquitoes and odours, the picture would have been tolerably complete. 

A streamlet flowing south, called the Wu-tung-kou, is crossed before Jung Hsien is 
entered from the east. It is shallow and unnavigable, and enters the Wei-yiian River 
before the latter joins the T‘o. Jron is found in large quantities at a place called 
Ching-féng-ch‘ang, between 40 and 50 li from the city. The raw metal costs from 
30 to 40 cash a catty, and wrought iron double that price. Coal is found at Ti-shui-ai, 
20 miles distant, and costs 14 cash a catty. 

The great road from Ch‘ung-k‘ing to Chia-ting strikes the western road from Ho 
Chou at Jung Hsien, and this road we are now to traverse. 

Outside the west gate of Jung Hsien is a stream flowing south-east; it is about the 
same size as the Wu-tung-kou, which it joins to the south of the city. A little to the 
west the road runs up a hill-side, and continues to ascend and descend until the large 
market-town of Chang-shan-ch‘iao is neared. A stream flowing south-east, spanned by 
a bridge of four arches, divides this town into two. Beyond the bridge the road strikes 
north-west as far as the market-town of Chu-yitan-p‘u, (he end of the day’s stage. On 
the first part of the route the hills are rocky and black with pine, so that cultivation is 
confined almost entirely to the valleys, which are planted out with paddy. On the hill- 
sides I noliced a wild rhododendron with a pretty purple flower. Beyond Chang-shan- 
ch‘iao the hills are low and cultivation reappears. There is, however, a great decrease 
in cotton and sugar-cane, while sorghum is more prominent. 

The tallow, wood-oil, fir, and mulberry trecs were abundant, and the tea shrub was 
also noticed. Here, too, we saw the wax tree for the first time. It is a low tree with 
ovate, pointed, and slightly serrated leaves. It was growing on the edges of the 
paddy-fields in the valleys, but, as I hope to deal with the whole subject of white wax 
in an Appendix to this Report, I need only refer in this place to the existence of 
the tree. 

Salt is produced in the country we are to pass through to-morrow, and we met. 
many loads during the day. Coal and lime are mined in the hills around, the latter not 
far from the high road. Many loads of paper from Chia-chiang Hsien to the north. 
west of Chia-ting passed us going cast, nor should I omit two herds of swine, all 


carefully shod with hempen shoes. 
There were scveral pottcries on the road where coarse bowls and jars were being 


manufactured. ; 

From Chu-yitan-p‘u the road runs west and north-west for a distance of 5 miles to 
the six cating-houses of Shih-nin-p‘u, from which it soon descends and winds down a 
narrow valley, bounded by low rocky hills, in a westerly direction, for anothcr 5 miles. 
An old weather-beaten pagoda stands at the western entrance of the valley, from which 
we descend into the large market-town of San-chiang-chén. At the western end of the 
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town there is a large bridge of three arches spanning a shallow stream flowing south to 
join the Min River. Small craft navigate up stream to a place where coal is mined, a 
distance of 20 miles. This stream is near the eastern boundary of the salt district, 
which extends for some 15 miles from a short distance beyond its right bank to about 
3 miles west of the market-town of Mo-chih-ch‘ang, or, as it is more commonly called, 
‘Ho-érh-k‘an. ‘The wells are numerous, but only a few were being worked as we 
passed. The method of raising brine is somewhat different from that employed at the 
famous wells of Tzii-liu-ching. Close to the mouth of the well is a broad wheel over 
which passes a thick strip of bamboo, at one end connected with the bottom of the tube 
which descends into the well to collect the brine, and at the other with a large bamboo: 
wheel which revolves horizontally, and which is often as much as 100 yards distant from 
the mouth of the well. When the tube is at the bottom of the well, the strips of bamboo 
round the large wheel have all becn unwound ; but when the bullock or buffalo which 
is harnessed to the wheel walks round and round, strip after strip of bamboo is again 
coiled on the wheel, and the tube rises to the surface. As the strip of bamboo is 
attached to the bottom of the tube, the latter rises clear ont of the well, and is fixed to a 
bamboo loop at the top of a pole standing near the well’s mouth. ‘The salt costs 28 cash 
a catty of 24 Chinese ounces, and the total annual output of this district is estimated at 
about 1,000 tons. The system of boring the wells is the same as at ‘I'zi-liu-ching, by 
dropping an iron weight. Three or four months are required to complete the boring 
of a well, and ihe total expense connected with the process is said to be about 
100 taels. 

Ten li to the west of San-chiang-chén is the market-town of Ma-ta-ching, and 25 li 
to the west of the latter is the large town mentioned above, Mo-chih-ch‘ang, or, ‘Ho-érh- 
k‘an. When we staried this morning (15th June) at half-past 4, we anticipated that we 
should reach Chia-ting during the afternoon; but these anticipations were not realized. 
Rain fell during the morning, the road became slippery for the bearers, and at 1 o’clock 
we had only made ‘Ho-érh-k‘an, a distance of 65 li, while 50 li still separated us from 
Chia-ting. As we entered the town we met the new magistrate of Jung Hsien leaving 
it, and although he was provided with a complete set of relief bearers and a crowd of 
tracers, he had only made the 50 li we have still to accomplish. As it would thus be 
dark before we could reach Chia-ting, we resolved to halt at ‘Ho-érh-k‘an for the night, 
and make the prefectural city on the morrow. 

Paddy. sorghum, and beans were the principal crops seen during the day; cane 
was wanting, and cotton has all but disappeared. 

The trees were the mulberry, tallow, wood-oil, fir, wax, and water oak. The first 
was especially prominent, and was dotted round paddy-fields, along the sides of brooklets, 
and by the road side. I have, however, to chronicle the appearance of a new tree. It 
stands from 10 to 15 feet in height, and resembles an over-grown tca tree. [ts leaves, 
which spring alternate from the branches, are of a dark green colour, smooth, ovate, 
acuminate, and not serrated. It is very extensively grown, and its leaves are used to 
feed the silkworms in their infancy. The local name is the tsa (cho in the north) yeh tree. 
{t is apparently a species of thorn, and I shall hereafter refer to it as the silkworm thorn. 

As regards trade, iron and coal accompanied us part of the way, while paper and 
tobacco passed us going eastward. 

I find that in this town of ‘Ho-érh-k‘an waste silk is drawn into thread like cotton, 
by hand labour, however, and woven into a coarse silk fabric which costs about 100 cash 
a Chinese foot. 

At the west end of ‘Ho-érh-k‘an a stream, spanned by a bridge of nine arches, 
flows southwards. Across the bridge the road enters a narrow valley which winds west 
and north-west. This valley, from which smaller valleys branch, is covered with paddy, 
while the low hills bounding it are thickly clad with fir, bamboo, mulberry, and oak, 
The soil is of a reddish colour. Mao-ch‘iao-p‘u is a large market-town 13 li from ‘Ho- 
érh-k‘an ; Hsin-ch‘ang is another market-town 17 li from Chia-ting, and lies at the base 
of low hills, the Ma-lo-shan, which the road crosses. Beyond the hills the road soon 
enters a narrow pass, on both sides of which are numerous Man-tzti caves cut in the 
solid rock, Some of these were inhabited. Passing through the village of P'i-tzii-kai, 
we descend to the left bank of the Min River. To the west towers Mount O-mei, from 
west by north-west the Ya ‘Ho, as the combined Ta-tu or Tung River and the Ya River 
are called, rushes into the Min, and to the north-west on a plain lies the city of Chia- 
ting on the left bank of the Ya ‘Ho, and the right bank of the Min, which flows placidly 
southwards tilt rndely disturbed by its impetuous tributary. The left bank of the Min 
is rocky and well wooded. A couple ef pagodas stand on two rocky heights oppcsite 
the city, and there are numerous caves and carvings in the rocks. : 
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broken only at one point by a stretch of low hills = Me th aie ranean ie 
country becomes, if possible, still better cultivated and ‘ oe euiroecee oe 
Saad , and the wax tree still more 
I remained four days in O-mei 
-mei, and i : 
In normal years the chiof product is Tee bak: cae eae 
of tea, grown in the plain and on the puGUnT AIDE The i naa eee 
supposed superior quality, which does not go to ‘market Sa Raueh Leics 
Perec bow Ti iilied bs anprede ie homage ite meni a a brat ton ant 
resembles fine Anhui tea; it costs in O-mei 300 casl ie 
The third class of tea is called Kuo-tzi-ch‘a (pan ea Gh = i ee ae 
c a), which is very : fir 
a 1s 2 a grey a and assumes a rounded shape hen Ord. aeeenaths é 
cash a catty of the above weight, ac i ality 
class of tea, the discovery of Mr. Baber. eTeae pees sie at ay al he aia 
by a priest on Mount O-mei with tea possessing both the flav : of milk pe a 
ea aneen 2 | the flavour of milk and sugar. It 
y have been in the very temple on the mountain side in which | am now writi 
that Mr. Baber was agrecably surprised. At any rate, TI am sipping Tantiion whic 
ed vesene ; , i: pping an infusion which 
is without doubt swect, and which is declared by the priest to be brewed from a 
rally prepared tea leaf. It is a large dark brown leaf, and is very sweet when ehoned 
The people at the bottom of the mountain, whom I first questioned regarding this te 
asserted that the leaves were swect because they were first steeped in molasses ; but the 
balance of evidence, as 1 have since found from extensive inquiry, is apainst ‘an s h 
artificial preparation. The tree is said to grow in only one gcrge in’ the “oan 
whence the leaves are brought for sale. an 
tie : ‘ ; : é 
Coal is also found in the mountains, which consist of a series of confused ranges 
running approximately north and south, 
On leaving Chia-ting for the west we were ac i ' eri 
irom ail parts of Ssi-ch‘uan on oe Se ie ee Te 
ae : is season of the year visit the 
alts hey were all on foot, and the inn in which we spent 
ortably crowded, as many as over a hundred being packed 


men and wome 
shrines of the sacred mount 
the last four days was uncom 


in it nightly. 
At daylight on the morning of the 23rd June we left the city on our way to visit 
The stream of pilgrims again accompanied us; but they were no longer 


Mount O-mei. 
empty-handed. Every one was provided with a bundle of joss-sticks, candles in baskets 
and small pieces of sandal-wood in a yellow bag slung over the shoulder. The mountain 


lies to the sonth-west of the city; and passing through the west gate me proceeded south- 
wards under the western wall to the south gate, for which there appears to be no 


present use, as If 1s closed. From this gate the road runs south-west over a plain. 
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Banyans—some of them of immense size—line the road, and further on wax trees take 
their place. Shrines and temples are thickly dotted on both sides, and at each of these 
the pilgrim makes obeisance, lights a joss-stick, or, it may be, a candle, and passes on. 
There is an impressive solenmity in this which { have not seen elsewhere in China, the 
pilgrim preserving the same solemn demeanour until the next shrine is reached, The 
wax tree increased as we advanced, and the un.ler sides of the boughs and twigs of a 
few of them ‘vere silvered with the wax. They appeared as if’ a gentle snowstorm had 
recently whitencd them. But trees and temples were not the only things that lined the 
road ; beggars, mostly women and girls, were obstinate in their demands for alms, and 
no sooner had one gone than another appeared. Mount O* towers high above the 
other ranges that bound the plain to the south-west ; his grey, rugged, rocky, precipitous 
face lit up by the morning sun seems to bid defiance to the mountaineer, while the 
slopes of the ranges that hide his feet are dark with pine, and apparently bare where 
cultivation has encroached. As the first range is approached the plain begins to 
undulate, and we soon enter the mountains under pine woods, through patches of 
sorghum, beans, and Indian corn, and up stone steps—ladders would be a more 
appropriate term—until after a distance of 60 li from the city we reach the temple of 
Wan-nien-ssit, where we are to spend the night. A glance at a map showing the com- 
parative heights of mountains will give a good idea of how the top of this giant has to 
be reached. Peak rises behind peak, and each of these has to be attained to reach the 
summit. Beyond Wan-nien-ssi, which is several thousand feet above the plain, the road 
is so steep that no means of conveyance is possible, and cultivation soon ceases. Starting 
at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 24th we ascended this steep winding ladder, und 
gained the summit at 5 p.m., after many a weary step and many a rest. Jn fact, had it 
not been that British pluck was in the balance I should have given in long before. As 
it was, drenched with perspiration and mist, we just succeeded in dragging our weary 
limbs into the temple that crowns the summit. A few hundred yards above Wan-nien- 
ssti we entered the clouds, and from that point upward nothing but impenetrable white- 
ness was visible. The road, if I may use the word, ascends through dense pine and 
brushwood, and here and there a gulf of whiteness by the roadside warns us that we are 
are on the verge of a precipice. At the rear of the temple onthe summit is the terrible 
precipice which is seen from even beyond the Min. On its edge once stood a temple of 
bronze, which has twice succumbed to fire. It was built during the Ming dynasty, and 
rebuilt after the first fire; but during the second fire portions of it fell over the 
precipice, and the only parts still in their original positions are three bronze pagodas, 
the tops of which show unmistakable traces of the fire. Beautifully carved bronze 
doors, pillars, tiles, and other parts of what must have been a magnificent building, lie 
in heaps to the right, and a temple of brick is soon to take the place of the original 
structure. It is from the terrace on which the three pagodas stand that the celebrated 
“Glory of Buddha” is to be seen. A low fence of boulders of iron ore prevents the 
too anxious sightseer from precipitating himself into the terrible abyss. If the future 
traveller should be as unfortunate as the writer, he will stand by this fence with white 
clouds overhead and around him, and gaze down eastwards into impenetrable whiteness 
in the vain hope of seeing the sun burst through the clouds overhead and reveal his 
image on the clouds below. Not once did this occur during the day, and we left the 
spot in the belicf that the “Glory of Buddha” was not for us. But a single gaze into 
this impenctrable white gloom is probably as impressive as a thousand “ Glories of 
Buddha.” It was thus that we spent the day of the 25th June. 

The pilgrims in their penance—for it is a penance to ascend the mountain— 
frequently appealed to the Great Buddha of O-mei as they scrambled up the steep steps 
polished by the feet of myziads. On the summit they paid their devotions to Buddha, 
lighted their joss-sticks and candles, prostrated themselves on long stools covered with 
palm-coir, threw their incense into the flames, and gazed to see the “ Glory of Buddha.” 
This ceremony over they took from their pockets a few cash and polished them on the 
bronze pagodas and doors to which I have already referred. These cash they carry back 
to their homes as charms, and as souvenirs of their visit to the mountain. The 
pilgrims usually come from their native places in groups, accompanied by one who can 
read. The latter is the mouthpiece of his comrades, and recites their Petitions to the 
Great Buddha. __ 

[ have said above that beggars lined the road to the mountain, but they are not 
the greatest beggars. The latter are the priests. Smooth-tongued and polite, they draw 
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from the pockets of the pilgrims money ‘“‘to repair the temples and the road!” Nor 
need J say that I did not escape their rapacity ; but one is expected to repay presents by 
presents. One present, however, we found most acceptable—a few potatoes grown on 
the summit of Mount O. 

The temples are numerous, and are built of pine from the forests by which they are 
surrounded. The workmanship is often excellent, and the artificers are frequently the 
priests themselves. 

I should mention that the “chit”? system is in full vogue on the mountain, and 
a book is produced in which you are requested or pressed to write your contribution. 
You need not pay on the spot, for the priests descend annually to present the “ chits” for 
payment. 

The mountain is credited with all kinds of wild animals, especially the tiger, and 
doubtless he may be found; but all we saw were a couple of huge monkeys, one of 
which had just leapt from a tree on one side of a chasm toa tree on the other, while 
the second was arrested in his pursuit by our sudden appearance. On the lower parts of 
the mountain I heard the whirr of the pheasant, but saw him not. 

A variety of medicines is found in the mountain, and we brought a few for fulure 
analysis. Ginseng was very common on the roadside stalls. 

The descent on the 26th June we found even more difficult than the ascent, 
and we confess to three fair falls and thrice as many tries on the slippery steps, ren- 
dered still more slippery by the rain. In climbing and in descending the European 
boot has to give way before the Chinese straw sandal. 200 yards above the temple, 
which we reached on the first day of our ascent, and which was to be our 
resting-place for the night, [ succeeded in placing my right foot between two rough 
steps, and so twisting it that a tendon behind the knee refused to perform its duty, and 
with excruciating pain I managed to crawl down a hundred yards of precipitous steps, 
where a small chair could reach me from below. re 

On the morning of the 27th we left Wan-nienessii, on our return to O-mei Hsien. 
We followed a different road from that by which we ascended. It winds eastward 
down a gorge between high precipices, from which numerous cascades leap and bound 
into a stream flowing eastward. Ata point near the end of the gorge, which gives place 
to a plain, the stream is spanned by a narrow bridge of iron rods, built on the principle 
which I have described in former Reports. The road then traverses several small plains, 
and soon joins the high road to O-mei Hsien. oe ar eet 

The distance from the city of O-mei Hsien to the summit of the mountain is said to 
be 120 li, making a total of 240 li from the city to the summit and back. rie 
being a divergence from the high road, [ have not included in the Itinerary annexed to 
this Report. . 
si T found the boiling point of water on the summit of the mountain to be 89° 5’ 

Ere 25 
on Sw return from the mountain we were disappointed to hear, by repeated 
messages from the Yamén, that there was no road froin O-mei [sien to ye eee a 
we began to fear that our plan of striking south through the country ue 0 : he ' Ain 
to the Chin-sha-chiang would be frustrated. ‘There seemed, too, i be a com ne ion 
between my followers and the Yamén people on the subject. | The eee was 
anxious that I should return to Chia-ting, descend the Min to Chine ae a a“ 
right bank, and thence go west to Ma-pien-t‘ing. He was, however, ing tha : 

. ien Ting, but he thought that ] shonld have to return, as he was 
should go onste pial Coes / road from that city to 
unaware, or professed to be unaware, whether or not there was a i os an a Y 
Ma-pien-t‘ing. To neither of these courses would | listen ; and, ae a ne a rex 
considerable trouble, obtained a list of the stages between os at Ne oo 
t‘ing, 1 forwarded it to the magistrate, stating my Intenlion of Used ing De | - 
on the morrow, and, as { was uncertain as to the state of the ce ee ms a 
furnish me with a double escort. This request was at once a ies a 1. ‘ - ad 
much surprised at the unwillingness of my followers to procec ae ace oth hes 
have had to be sent back in chairs to Chia-ting to be shipped to . ung ae a He . 
apparently down with typhoid fever, and one is so ill as to be ana i. F ee 
his bed. “Moreover, they have heard of the scarcity and dearness of food in the country 
= Oereln O-mei Hsien by the little South Gate, and proceeded cue Ma eS : 
fine plain which stretches eastwards from the foot of the O-mei ranges. The p ain s 

ell Ratired bv streams from the mountains, and is covered with paddy fringed with 
ae The wax tree is thickly dotted along the roadside and Shae ees of the ea 
fields, so thickly indeed that in many places the branches touch. ere wer 
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insects on the trees, however, as far as Chin-li-ch‘ang, a dismal-looking market-town 
35 li south of the city. 

At this point a mountain stream, which has to be waded, would appear to run riot 
occasionally, for its boulder bed is of considerable breadth. Another range to the south 
of the chief O-mei range runs south and south-east, and we follow its direction at some 
distance. Here the wax tree is more thickly grown, and the branches are more thickly 
silvered with the wax. ‘The plain now begins to undulate, and low red hills show them- 
selves to the south-east in front of us. Ascending these we descry a river winding 
north-eastwards, issuing from a gap in the high hills to the south-west. This is the Ta-tu 
or Tung River, which, as we have already stated, joins the Ya ‘Ho to the west of the city 
of Chia-ting. We descend and strike the left bank of the river at Féng-tu-miao, a small 
landing-place where a few boats were moored. The river is at present flooded, and the 
current under the left bank is exceedingly swift. ‘There are also numerous forks which 
probably do not exist at low water. From Féng-tu-miao the road runs south-west 
along its left bank up a valley bounded on the right by high hills fairly cultivated. 
Paddy-fields stretch from the left bank to the foot of the high hills, and are well watered 
by streamlets from the latter. : 

Trade on the road is insignificant; rice accompanied us, and we met a little salt 
and tobacco, and carriers returning with their rice bags containing the values of their 
loads. We also met a few loads of red sugar-cane. s 

Sha-wan-ch‘ang, the end of the day’s stage, lies on the left bank of the Ta-tu in a 
bend, where the river rushing north-westwards suddenly sweeps north-east. 

The whole day’s journey from Sha-wan-ch‘ang consists in following as nearly as 
possible the left bank of the river until Mo-ln-k‘ou is reached by crossing to the right 
bank. <A small stream joins the Ta-tu just beyond Sha-wan-ch‘ang, and the road 
crosses it by a seven-arched bridge and goes south-east. The road was in many places 
flooded by the river, and we had repeatedly to make our way through fields of rice and 
Indian corn on the slopes of the high hills rising from the left bank of the Ta-tu. When 
the road was visible, it consisted of a series of ascents from and descents to the river, 
which were relished neither by us nor our followers. The river has, as I have said, a 
very rapid current, and we saw several junks and cargo-carrying rafts, which shot past 
us at great speed, and were soon lost to view. In contrast to these, junks were being 
slowly and laboriously tracked up by the right bank. 

A. few miles to the south-east of Sha-wan-ch‘ang the right bank of the river is 
bounded by high limestone cliffs, under which numerous lime-kilns were at work. 

Chén-ch‘i-ch‘ang is a large market-town 35 li south-east cf Sha-wan-ch‘ang, and 
occupies the bend which the Ta-tu makes when it alters its course from west to north- 
wards, From this town the road runs cast along the edge of the river, till, blocked by 
the rocky bank, it turns south-east along low ridges and descends into a well cultivated 
but small plain, wherein Jics the market-town of Hu-lu-pa, 10 li from Chén-ch‘i-ch‘ang. 
Beyond Hu-lu-pa the road again strikes the left bank of the river, and we follow it up 
and down, and, where it does not exist, scrape our way through magnificent fields of 
Indian corn, the stalks of which were in many places little under 12 fect in height. 

Precipitous limestone cliffs on the right bank of the river mark the approach to 
Mo-lu-k‘on, a large market-town lying low on the same bank, and thickly wooded. At 
the ferry of Fu-lu-tu, which lies opposite the town, the river flows direct north with 
great rapidity, and notwithstanding four oars and a powerful rudder, we were carricd 
down at least half-a-mile, and under the limestone cliffs, whence a road leads to the 
town. 

Only a few wax trees were scen beyond Sha-wan-ch‘ang ; but the mulberry and 
silkworm thorn were more prominent. Paddy on the terraced hills and in the valleys, 
and Indian corn and sorghum on the slopes of the hills and elsewhere, were tie crops 
noticed during the day. 

Coal of an inferior quality is mined some 3 miles from Mo-lu-k‘ou, the market name 
of which is Fu-lu-ch‘ang, and sells at about a cash a catty. 

A few bamboo baskets being carried to market at Sha-wan-ch‘ang were the only 
evidence of even a local trade ; but an overland trade can hardly be looked for along- 
side a navigable river. 

Passing south-west through Mo-lu-k‘ou we turn southwards, and soon strike the 
right bank of the Ta-tu. Coal is shipped from Sha-wan, a hamlet a few miles to 
the south of Mo-lu-k‘ou, down river as far as Chia-ting; but the coal is, as I have 
already stated, inferior. 

Beyond Sha-wan the Ta-tu in several places rages and storms like an angry sea, 
the aC pe deafening the shouts of the bearers, Mountains bound the river 
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on the left bank, rocky and clad with fir and brushwood near their summits but culti- 
vated and dotted with farm-houses on their lower slopes. At the bases the rocks 
frequently drop sheer into the water. 

On the right bank the hills are low, and on the gentle slopes to the river’s cdee 
grow Indian corn and sorghum, while the mulberry, silkworm thorn, and wood-oil trees 
abound. Twenty lifrom Mo-lu-k‘ou is the hamlet of Ch‘ing-kang-p‘ing, on passing which 
we round a rocky bluff. and again strike the right bank of the river. 3 

_ Beyond the hamlet of Lo-shih-t‘an the road ascends a low eminence at a short 
distance from the river’s bank, and from the summit we look south down into a plain 
inclosed by an amphitheatre of rocky hills to the east. At the far end of the plain, 
which is bounded by the Ta-tu on the west, is the market-town of Tung-kai-ch‘ang, 
Here we saw quantities of indigo, which was said to be produced in the neighbourhood. 

A short distance to the south of Tung-kai-ch‘ang the Ta-tu flows from the west 
eastward, its natural course, anid bends northwards. At the bend we leave the river and 
ascend mountains to the south. Beyond the ridge the road descends a narrow valley, 
which opens out as Tz‘u-chu-p‘ing, the end of the day’s stage, is neared. The valley is 
covered with Indian corn, sorghum, and, most prominent of all, indigo. 

At Tung-kai-ch‘ang a couple of gingalls, mounted on tripod stands, reminded us 
that we were leaving civilization according to Chinese ideas. Of what metal they were 
made I am unable to say, for they were brown with rust ; but their muzzles and touch- 
holes were carefully protected by coarse brown paper. They are intended to resist the 
incursions of the Mantzi, who live in the mountains around, and who have lately shown 
unwonted activity. In the 5th moon of the present year they made a raid upon a 
village, which they burned, not far from the place where we are writing, and carried off 
a number of men whom they sold to others in the interior to herd thcir flocks and till 
their land. In their hurry they carried off a blind man, whom, finding useless, they 
slew. Of late vears an annual subsidy has been paid to the Mantzii by the peasantry ; 
but the former have recently complained of short payments, and hence, it is said, the 
raids. Another reason assigned is, that for the last two years their crops have suffered 
severely from excessive drought. About 200 of them are said to be on the war 
path on the hills not far off, but they seem undecided as to their ultimate point of 
attack. 

In the mountains near Tz‘u-chu-p'ing copper is mined, but at present in tnfling 
quantities. . 

We were obliged to leave another carrier behind this morning; he complained of 
illness last. night, and was hopelessly down with fever this morning. Another is deter- 
mined not to leave us, and is progressing under repeated doses of quinine. In my 
amateur practice I have noticed that this medicine seems to affect Chinese less than 
Europeans. I have administered to them with my own hand doses that would certainly 
have made me deaf, if not delirious; but they are able to repeat the dose as if it 
were the first, and one of my present patients actually smacks his lips after the bitter 
draught. : ; ; . . : 
Leaving the walled town of Tz‘u-chu-ping with an increased escort at daylight on 
the Ist July we strike south-east into the hills, and after one ascent drop into a narrow 
valley between low rocky heights clad with low trees and brushwood. The valley itself 
was covered with Indian corn, sorghum, and beans, The silkworm thorn was also 
prominent. Leaving this valley the road still runs south-east. up and down hill sides, 
terraced and growing paddy, the summits of the hills being thickly wooded with fir and 
oak. This may be taken as a fair description of the day’s route until Chou-pa-ch ang 
is approached, when from the heights we look down into this small walled town lying on 
the left bank of a stream flowing northwards and bending eastwards, leaving just 
sufficient room in the gully for the town. A high hill, with a precipitous rocky face 
thickly clad with brushwood, forms the right bank of the stream opposite the town. 
There are several coal mines on the slopes to the west. Although we are now on the 
banks of the river that flows by Ma-pien-t‘ng, called on Chinese maps the Ching-shui 
‘Ho, but known generally as the Ma-pien River, we are still some 50 miles distant from 
Mn Realy all the houses seen during the day’s stage had towers erected on their — 
evidently for the purpose of allowing the inmates to watch the movements and resist the 

f the Mantza. , 
Save mentioned above that two of my bearers had to return to Ch'ung-k‘ing ee 
Chia-ting ill with fever; two others are also ill, and I am now the fifth vo 8 
room in which I spent the first night at Chou-pa-ch‘ang was most disgusting, a on the 
morning of the next day I was scarcely able to leave my bed, so I resolved to change my 
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room and wait till the fever abated. I felt so much better this morning (7th July) 
that 1 resolved to try the effect of fresh air, and although I was still unable to leave my 
chair during the day I have greatly improved, and am now resting in Ni-tien-ch‘ang, 
and I trust to be able to push south to-morrow. I am perfectly surprised that travellers 
in China—that is to say, in the interior—are not dead within the first weck. I care not 
to enter into particulars as to what they have to endure: any description would fall short 
of the actual facts. 

Leaving Chou-pa-ch‘ang without the least particle of regret, we proceeded south 
along the left bank of the Ma-pien River. There is a rapid opposite the town, and a 
mile higher up a still more formidable rapid bars navigation for ascending craft. rhe 
highest navigable point on the Ma-pien River, therefore, is the town of Chou-pa-ch‘ang, 
whence small craft can descend to the Min. When the river is flooded rafts can descend 
from above these rapids. 

At Yang-ch‘i-k‘on a small stream flowing east joins the Ma-pien, and higher up a 
bridge of iron rods of one span crosses the stream. [t is only a yard in breadth, and 
about 30 or 40 yards in span, and is impassable for animals; in fact, we had some 
difficulty in getting our chair across. The vibration of the bridge is insignificant. 
Beyond the bridge the road ascends and skirts a hill-side away from the Ma-pien, and 
descends to the town of Féng-ts‘un-ch‘ang, where the market people blocked the streets 
to catch a glimpse of the forcigner. A short distance south of the town the road enters 
a gap with a well-wooded mountain of red stone on one side and hills on the other. The 
gap soon opens out, and the road ascending low heights descends into a large basin at 
the south end of which, and backed by high hills and mountains, nestles the market- 
town of Ni-tien-ch‘ang, where we again had a crowded reception. So closely is the 
Ma-pien River concealed behind the town that we did not see it until we looked down 
upon it from the unpapered windows of our room in the inn. Here it is shallower and 
of more considerable breadth. 

The tallow tree was prominent during the whole stage, while on this soil the wood- 
oil tree thrives. In the valley beyond Féng-ts‘un-ch‘ang [ noticed a few wax trees, but 
few insects were placed upon them, 

Paddy was growing on the level ground, Indian corn and sorghum on the higher. 

During the day we passed many houses built on all but inaccessible heights. Our 
escort were on the alert for a brush with the Mantzi, but it did not come off, and I did 
not see a single person belonging to that tribe. Most of the houses had towers and 
stone bascs some 10 to 12 feet in height. 

The district round Ni-tien-ch‘ang produces a little silk, coal, and a considerable 
quantity of Indian corn and spirits manufactured therefrom. It also has an annual 
output of about a thousand piculs of tea, which is packed in parcels of twenty-two 
zatties a parcel, costing 1,200 cash, or about 1 dol. 20 ¢. 

From Ni-tien-ch‘ang the road runs south along the left bank of the Ma-pien River, 
passing through a fairly cultivated country as far as ‘Huang-ko-pa, whence we were 
ferricd across to the hamlet of Shui-ttien-p‘ing. Here the river is about 100 yards in 
breadth, and flows with 4 smooth current. The road then lies south along the right 
bank for some distance, when it turns south-west up the right bank of a stream which 
joins the river; at a distance of 20 li it passes through the market-town of ‘Huo-ku- 
ch‘ang, and, descending into a gully at the foot of high mountains, crosses a streamlet 
by a small bridge of iron rods. North-west from this point it passes numerous houses 
with towers perched on the mountains on either side, and runs up a flight of steep stone 
steps, along the right bank of another streamlet which flows into the Ma-pien, whose 
right bank we have again joined. Here the road goes south up a valley between two 
ranges of mountains which gradually close in. Trecs and brushwood cover their 
summits, while the lower slopes are growing Indian corn and sorghum. The approach 
to Shih-liang-ch‘ang is by another bridge spanning a streamlet forming several beautiful 
cascades, dashing down among the rocks and boulders which constitute its bed. After 
a steep ascent up a scries of stone steps we lind vursclves looking down on the miserable 
market-town of Shih-liang-ch‘ang. Its houses are mostly thatched, and its promise of 
little to cat and wretched accommodation is duly fulfilled, There is only one feature in 
its favour ; it was lately burned to the ground and has not yet regained its prosperity, if 
it ever had any. We have been fortunate enough to procure a small portion of a fowl 
and a little Indian corn, and the sudden discovery of a small bottle of curry powder—the 
only foreign store we possess on the present journey, and which has fortunately been for- 
gotten up to the present moment—has greatly enriched our frugal meal. As long as it 
lasts we won’t starve. But I sincerely pity my followers. I have just seen them picking 
the maggots from an ancient piece of pork! 
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Cultivation during the day’s stage has been co i 
possible ground, and jai Sane aiidicore unt on ie high tig ER I Penay 08 

The mulberry, wood-oil, and fir were the chief trees. 

_ We are. distant only 30 li from Ma-pien T‘ing; but the weather was decidedly 
a us; it rained all day, and we were consequently unable to make the whole 
_ , The road from Shih-liang-ch‘ang strikes west, avoiding a valley leading to pre- 
ae cliffs to the northward. It does not go far, however, before it begins to ascend 
rst a low hill and then a high hill beyond. From Fén-shui-ling, the ridge of the latter 
there is a steep descent south-west. in some places the faces of the mountains which 
bound the narrow valley, and which are thickly clad with brushwood, show bare red 
cliffs. ‘The mouth of the valley, which leads down into a small plain, is faced by high 
mountains also well clad with brushwood. Down the plain flows the Ma-pien River, 
and the road runs south and south-west to its right bank. A little to the south a 
streamlet, spanned by a small iron rod bridge, enters the Ma-pien. We ascend the right 
bank of the river till we strike a bend where its shallow waters flowing from the west 
suddenly turn north. Rounding the bend we keep the right bank for a short distance; 
but the road turning south-west we follow it and again strike the right bank of the 
river opposite the small walled city of Ma-pien Ting. 

The chief trade of Ma-pien T‘ing is in dried bamboo shoots and tea, which are 
mostly produced by the Mantzi. ‘he former reaches an annual value of some 50,000 
taels, while the latter is valued at about 15,000 taels. Good coal is mined at Yung-shé- 
ch‘, 30 li from Ma-pien T‘ing, and costs about 2 cash a catty. A little silk is also 
produced. Iron aud copper exist at no great distance; but they are in the country of 
the Mantzi, and, owing to the unsettled state of the districts wherein they lic, the mines 
are not worked. : 

We left Ma-pien Ting as we entered it—escorted by half the population. Crossing 
the river where it flows east we pass south through a small plain of paddy along a brook 
that bubbles down from the mountains to join the Ma-pien River. Entering a gully in 
the mountains the road runs south-east for a few miles, and then turns into another gully 
to the east. For some distance the mountain sides are well cultivated and covered with 
Indian corn ; but they soon become too rocky and precipitous to admit of ullage. We 
go east because the Mantzi swarm in the mountains to the south, and, although a 
constant warfare has been waged against them for the last three years, they have not been 
exterminated. A garrison of 1,500 men is at present stationed in and around Ma-pien 
Ting, and operations are even now going on. ‘Troops are sent out in small detach- 
ments, and, unaccustomed to battle in such mountainous country, they are frequently 
beaten. Operations on a larger scale are, however, to be conducted, and we were 
fortunate in procuring a fow , for the slaughter of live stock, except for the troops, is 
strictly prohibited. Even the sale of eggs is forbidden. ‘The Mantzii in the mountains 
to the north have cither been exterminated or driven south by a gallant Colonel named 
Chang, and he is about to conduct the approaching campaign. It is pitiful to witness 
the extermination of these aborigines ; and it is hardly to be expected that they do not 
retaliate. They lately surrounded a village not far from Ma-pien, fired it, slew 300 of 
its inhabitants, and carried the remaining 200 into the mountains. If there was no 
provocation for this act the Chinese are decidedly in the right; but the latter have the 
unfortunate habit of despising the alien races within, and, I was going to add, without 
their borders. The men stelen by the Mantzii may be redeemed on payment of the 
sums received for them by the robbers from the buyers m the interior. a 

To show how hard up we are for food, | may mention that when I was break fasting 
at ‘Tou-t'ang, a couple of huts about 10 miles from Ma-pien Ting, I saw my writer 
triumphantly waving in his hand, to the envy of all my other followers, an egg which he 
had cither purloined or purchased, and off which he was about to make as hearty a 
meal as possible under the circumstances. We had still the remains, or part of the 
remains, of the miserable fowl] we had purchased in Ma-pien T‘ing, and an abundant 
supply of Indian corn! ; : : 

Beyond Tou-Uang the valley, which had widened considerably, contracts and is 
blocked by a mountain. A very steep ascent leads to its summit, on which is perched a 
small temple and cating house combined, called Yen-chih-shan, which may also be taken 
as the name of the monntain. In the far south-west is a fine range of lofty mountains, 
the abode of the dreaded Mantzit, for they are dreaded. In the near south rises a 
sullen precipitous peak, with the brashwood clinging to its rocky sides. But it is 
impossible for me to present an intelligible picture of this mountainous country. Moun- 
tains rise everywhere around our point of view, and the country seems suitable only for 
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those who can subsist in it —the Mantzi. Poor people! even they must have a hard life 
tu render it at all productive; but they are a race of mountaineers, and the sons of the 
mountains never flinch in the hour of difficulty. ; 

A steep descent leads to the foot of Yen-chih-shan on the opposite side, and the road 
then runs south into a narrow gorge, bounded by high precipitous rocky heights. A 
bed of’ huge boulders occupies the bottom of the gorge, and a mild streamlet flows south 
among them. We follow the streamlct to the miserable market-town of Lung-féng- 
ch‘ang, better known as Ting-nan-pa, at the exit of the valley. My bearers turned up 
their noses as they entered the town—strect would be the more appropriate term—and 
expressed themselves perfectly certain that they would have to spend the night with 
those detestable crawling denizens of Chinese bedsteads. 

I should mention that this, the first stage from Ma-pien ‘Ting, is execrable, and that. 
I have walked among these mountains under a burning sun nearly the whole day. When, 
hoping to take a rest, I entered my chair, a boulder would present itself in the middle of 
the road, and I preferred clambering over it to having myself bumped and my chair 
shattered, 

My escort has now been increased to a dozen all armed, with swords, umbrellas, 
and fans, to prevent the Mantzii from making a Corydon of me; but at this very 
moment I can easily picture the life of a well-fed shepherd tending Mantzti flocks pre- 
ferable to that of a half-starved traveller in the flowery land! 

T have written this record of our first day from Ma-pien (July 10) under trying 
circumstances; a company of revellers are playing the game of morra in the adjoining 
room, and they shout, or rather scream, over their cups as only Chinese can. 

On the morning of the 11th July we started with the intention of making the short 
stage of 35 li; but, having accomplished this distance by 9 o’clock in the morning, we 
resolved to start at once upon the next stage—a resolution of which we sincerely 
repented. But I am anticipating. 

Before beginning the record of these stages, however, I should mention that the 
departmental magistrate of Ma-pien has deputed a special soldier out of the dozen 
who form my escort to take extraordinary care of my safety. He is a native of 
Shansi, and has, as he informed me, orders not to lose sight of me. He carries out 
his instructions to the letter ; wherever I am his red jacket is always conspicuous. The 
majority of the others are Hunan men, and, although excessively willing to be com- 
municative, are only half intelligible, owing to their terrible dialect. 

Leaving Ting-nan-pa at 5 a.M. we proceed east through a series of little deep 
valleys, crossing ridge after ridge until we reach a valley bounded by hills whose sides 
are fairly cultivated with Indian corn. The road runs south-east along this valley until 
cultivation ceases and nature asserts herself. At the end of the valley the road turns 
south, down steep steps by the side of lofty crags, and across a stream flowing east, to 
the hamlet of Shih-chang-kung. Thereafter we keep as far as possible to the right 
bank of the stream, which is bounded on the north or left bank by a range of precipitous 
mountains, steep as they descend to the stream, but fairly cultivated higher up. From 
the mountains to the south terraced and well-cultivated land, covered with paddy, 
beans, and Indian corn, slopes down tothe right bank of the stream. Ch‘iao-pa-ch‘ang 
is a miserable markct-town, lying in a hollow in this sloping ground ; but its best inn was 
so utterly dark and filthy that, as ] have said, we resolved to push on. I was duly 
warned that the road was difficult ; but a traveller is accustomed to prevarication, and 
finds it hard to separate the chaff from the wheat. For some distance east of Ch'iao- 
pa-ch‘ang the road was all that could be desired for a Chinese road, and I was 
chuckling at at least the hundredth exposure of a slight divergence from the truth, 
when it descended to the right bank of the stream lined with boulders. The 
stream winds north-east, cast, and south-east—always keeping an casterly course—and 
the road follows it. I had long since abandoned my chair, and in many places had to 
crawl over boulders obstructing the road. About 5 miles beyond Ch‘iao-pa-ch‘ang a 
mighty perpendicular wall of rock rises sheer up from the left bank of the stream, and 
one has to stand and look at this freak of nature, which inspired me at any rate with a 
fecling of individual insignificance. ‘The mountains then close in and soon !eave only 
room for the stream below, the road skirting the mountains to the south. Down a gully 
to the north a streamlet—the Lao-‘tho-pa River—joins our stream, and not far beyond 
the road descends to a small sandy piece of ground, growing beans, Indian corn, and 
peanuts, This flat piccc of ground stretches for about a mile along the right bank of 
the stream, and at the ether end we have a meal of Indian corn at one of the two inns 
called Kuan-yin-t‘ang. [then got into my chair, battcred, tattered, and torn as it is, 
thinking to have a short rest; but boulders again presented themselves, and I sat there 
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to watch the result. One boulder was quite enough to satisfy my curiosity. Seve 
soldiers, besides the bearers, tugged and lifted the carrying poles in front eats 
number screamed and shouted in the rear, while thc inmate was tossed from one side t 
the other, and generally disarranged. ; 

Sull_ keeping the right bank of the stream—a stream, by the way, for which I 
could find no well-recognized name, but which might with advantage be called either 
the Chung-tu or Man-i-ssit River, these being the two important places on its banks, and 
the latter at its mouth—we soon pass through the small market-town of Hui-lune- 
ch‘ang, the houses of which are built of small stones, and about a mile beyond 
enter Chung-tu-ch‘ang, a fairly-sized market-town with a most inquisitive population. 
ier OG aR ee ie ee ae 

| s ’ any places altogether a misnomer, is as hard a 
day’s work as we ever accomplished. My writer and the baggage did not turn up till 
dark. My horse and mule, which, knowing the difficulties a traveller has to encounter 
from sick followers, I had taken with me for relief purposes, both arrived lame and 
useless, and, in fact, matters have almost reached the stage of collapse. But we are 
consoled by the knowledge that we are only one short stage from “The River of Golden 
Sand,” which, we trust, will bear us safely back to our starting-point. 

Trade could hardly be looked for in such a country, but we met a little brown sugar 
from Chao-tung Fu in Yinnan, and pan salt from the brine wells of Wu-tung-ch‘iao. 
“ What a curious thing it is that salt should come this road!” was the innocent remark 
of one of my bearers; but it was met with the indignant retort of one of the escort, 
“What! do you suppose that we in Ma-pien don’t eat salt?” Both are brought by 
boat from Hsii-chou Fu (Sui Fu) at the mouth of the Min, and Janded at the town of 
Man-i-ssi, on the left bank of ‘The River of Golden Sand,” the end of to-morrow’s 
stage. 

Although our road has lain south-east and south for the last two days, the town of 
Chung-tu-ch‘ang is, on Chinese maps, placed on the left bank of the stream, and to the 
south-west of Ma-picn Ting. The latter should lie more to the west, and almost to the 
south of O-pien Ting, while Chung-tu should be placed on the right bank. On the 
French map of Sst-ch‘uan, to which I have already referred, Ma-pien is well placed ; 
but Chung-tn is wrongly marked on the left bank of the stream. On the English map 
of China, which I happen to have, not one of all these places is given, al‘hough O-pien 
and Ma-pien are citics of rank, while their ncighbour, Lei-po T‘ing is (hrown in as if to 
fill up a blank. On the same principle, as far as the west of China is concerned, cities, 
without the least regard to their rank, are dotted here and there. 

With as light hearts as we could muster we started on the morning of the 12th July 
to accomplish our last land stage of 50 li. From Chung-tu the road runs sonth-cast for 
some distance along a valley, but when the stream of yesterday winds across this valley, 
the road ascends high hills to the south. ‘To the north are confused ranges of mountains, 
peak rising behind peak dark and cloud-capt as we passed. The road runs south-east 
up the southern hills until the summit is reached, when it strikes south and descends to 
the market-town of Chung-‘ho-ch‘ang, beyond which, however, if again turns south- 
east over an undulating country with scanty soil, but well cultivated with Indian 
corn. 

On reaching the edge of this undulating country we find the stream, our com- 
panion of the morning, flowing southwards deep down in the valley to our left. But 
what is that small yellow spot in a hollow at the bases of the mountains to the south- 
east and to the lef€ of that rounded mountain side? It increases as we advance. {sit 
water? Yes. It is the Chin-sha-chiang—‘The River of Golden Sand.” [Tt is a 
welcome sight. That spot reached our followers shall have a rest, and we may be able 
to glide quietly down its swollen waters to Ch‘ungk‘ing. At I-lung-k‘an, asolilary eating- 
house on the mountain side, shaded by a large banyan, we refreshed ourselves with rice 
broth to strengthen us in our hour of joy. : 

Below I-lung-k‘an, where we noticed the spindle cactus for the first time on the 
present journey, the descent is very precipitous even 1 its windings to the right bank of 
the Chung-tu stream. ‘This we follow in its tortuous course, and after traversing some 
4 miles drop into the town of Man-i-ssit, which clings to the steep face of the left bank 
of the Chin-sha-chiang. It is a miserable place, and our anticipation of spending the 
night there was fortunately not realized. There was no inn capable of aceon Me 
our party, and although my servants and escort hunted for an hour, they all returne 
unsuccessful. There was only one way out of the difficulty, and we immediately 
adapted it. A few small empty boats lay moored under the town, so engaging three . 
them we embarked our whole party and dropped down 40 li to the sub-district ety © 
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Fu-kuan-ts‘un on the opposite or right bank of the river, and on the right bank of a 
small stream, the Ta-wan-ch‘i, which joins it from the south-west. 

Man-i-ssti is between 40 and 50 miles above the highest point reached by the 
“Upper Yang-tsze Expedition ” in 1861, and about 1,600 miles from Shanghae. _ 

Un stepping ashore at Fu-kuan-ts‘an I found myself, somewhat to my surprise, for 
the third time, in the Province of Yiinnan. All the maps I have with me are wrong. 
The Chin-sha-chiang is the boundary of the Provinces of Ssi-ch‘uan and Yunnan to 
within a short distance of the mouth of the Héng Chiang, which enters it opposite the 
town of An-picn, 16 miles above Sui Fu. 

We arrived, therefore, at Fu-kuan-ts‘un on the afternoon of the 12th July, and 
even in this large town we had difficulty in procuring quarters. ‘The inns are full of 
opium agents from down river, who are busy buying up small quantities of the drug. 
At last the local authority was good enough to obtain a small room for us, but we 
preferred a sort of outhouse at the back of the inn where we can move about, and where 
we are removed from the glassy eyes of crowds. 

‘Two courses are now open to us, either to proceed overland to P‘ing-shan Hsien, or 
to take boat direct to Sui Fu. At Man-i-ssti we paid off all the men engaged en route 
to take the place of the sick, and now we are short of bearers. On the other hand, a 
boat does not leave for Sui Fu until the 16th, thus necessitating our remaining three 
days in Fu-kuan-ts‘un. But we are all perfectly sick of land travelling, and P‘ing-shan 
could not be reached under a couple of days, for express speed cannot be attained in the 
interior. Arrived at P‘ing-shan we should probably have to waste one day in engaging 
a boat, while another would be required to reach Sui Fu. As relief bearers cannot be 
had in this chairless country the die is cast, and we remain three days in Fu-kuan-ts‘un. 
We are promised some real rapids between Fu-kuan-ts‘un and P‘ing-shan. These 
are doubtless the rapids which Captain Blakiston* heard of at the latter city. We 
shall see. 

The Chin-sha-chiang between Man-i-ssi and Fu-kuan-ts‘un is for the most part 
smooth and easily navigable; but the difficulties begin soon after leaving the latter 
town. The boats at Man-i-ssii are small, and are merely intended to convey passengers 
between the two towns, and to carry up the cargoes of the larger boats (salt and sugar) 
destined for the north of the river. They do not descend below I*n-kuan-ts‘un, so that 
this town may be looked upon as the highest point on the Chin-sha-chiang in direct com- 
munication with the Yang-tsze. I may mention here that the down trade consists in 
dried bamboo shoots, paper, rape seed, rape oil, opium, poppy seed, calabashes, and 
turmeric. The last named is extensively grown within the district. of P‘ing-shan. I 
found at Fu-kuan-ts‘un a special product of this part of the country—a powder manu-. 
factured from the root of the fern. It is sold in small round cakes at 3 cash a piece, 
and enters extensively into the diet of the natives of the district. [t is prepared with 
boiling’ water Jike corn-flour. 

The first two days of our enforced stay at Fu-kuan-ts‘un were so hot that we 
resolved to spend the night of the 15th July on board our boat, for the double purpose 
of catching any stray breeze on the river, and of being able to start at daylight on the 
16th. Ihe boat was of considerable length, deeply laden, and fitted with a long bow 
sweep, Weighted with large stones to balance the outlying portion, and a long sweep 
similarly weighted serving as a rudder. Boats, unless heavily laden, do not attempt the 
down passage. 

On the morning of the 16th we shipped a special crew of ten men, including a 
pilot, for the descent of the rapids. They took entire possession of the fore part. of the 
boat, while the regular crew, also numbering ten, were relegated to the rudder and to a 
spar which was kept plumping up and down by four men over once side in front of the 
rudder, 

The pilot was a small wizened man of about 60, with grizzled beard and moustache, 
and a keen piercing eye. His crew of nine—all young active fellows—took possession of 
the oars, and the bow sweep was fastencd to the deck by a noose. Six men hung on the 
rudder, and as [ have stated above, four men worked a side spar. The descent is com- 
paratively casy for a distance of 40 li, as far as Shih-ch‘i-ch‘ang, a market-town on the 
Yiinnan side. [lere occurs the first serious rapid, called the Chi-kan-shih. We moored 
above the rapid, and my followers, with the exception of the writer, servant, and the 
Shansi soldier, took cager advantage of the skipper’s order to go on shore; but we 
remaincd to have a good look at the rapids. 

Casting off our moorings, we soon slid into the Chi-kan-sbih, which is a long con- 


* Blakiston (T. W.): “Five Months on the Yang-tsze."— London, 1862. 
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fascd mass of water stretching across the whole breadth of the river. Currents rush in 
all directions, giving rise to waves and whirlpools. Immediately ie entered the rapid 
the pilot gave the order, “To the bow sweep!’ Seven of the oars were quickly thrown 
aside, and the seven oarsmen with the pilot clung round the sweep. With one hand on 
its butt end the pilot gave his orders to the steersmen by means of an old tan which he 
carried in his right hand, for the hissing and uoise of the waters drowned his shrill 
voice. ‘The difficulty is to keep the boat’s bows to the stream through the currents and 
whirlpools, and we were fortunate enough in shooting the rapid, shipping only a little 
water. ‘This rapid is said to be still more dangerous when the river reaches its usual 
summer height; at present it is only what the boatmen call “half water.” From this 
rapid the river rushes with considerable force south-east and south till it is barred in the 
latter direction by a mountain whose bare cliffs, which have successfully resisted the 
attacks of the current, rise sheer from the angry waters. Foiled in its southern onset, 
the river rushes east. and at right angles to its former course, causing the most dangerous 
of all the rapids—of which the boatmen enumerate twenty odd—on this section of the 
river. 

It is called the ‘* Wan, wan t'an,” or “ Winding Rapid.” The river rushes swiftly 
to the clifls, seemingly bent on carrying all with it. The confusion caused by the rush, 
the sharp bend, and the sudden contraction is terrible, and we were, to all appearances, 
being swiftly hurried to destruction. But the eye of the pilot wavered not. His crew 
on the sweep and his old fan saved us from the cliffs. Once, however, the steersmen 
were slow in obeying an order, when the old man threw his fan on the deck and with his 
clenched right hand repeatedly struck his left palm. The boat's stern was within 
touching distance of the cliffs! The rapid passed, the pilot soundly rated the skipper, 
and even the embryo pilots had a fling at him. Our Shansi soldier fired a shot from a 
horse-pistol as we entered each rapid, whether in its honour or in its defiance [ 
know not. 

The market-town of Hsin-kai-ch‘i lies just below the “ Winding Rapid” on the 
Yiinnan side. 

These are at this season the two dangerous rapids between Fu-kuan-ts‘un and P‘ing- 
shan Hsien; but the most serious rapid during low water, that is, in winter, is said to be 
the Chieh-fa-k‘ou, about 30 li above the city of P‘ing-shan. In winter and suinmer 
respectively the Chieh-fa-k‘ou and the “ Winding Rapid” are said to be often 
impassable. 

At Ta-shih-pao, 10 li above P‘ing-shan, and on the Yiinnan side, we dropped the 
pilot and his crew. he latter received 200 cash a-piece, in addition to the meals they 
had on board; but I failed to discover how much the pilot had carned. . 

It is hardly worth while giving an opinion or even discussing the question of the 
navigability by steamers of the river above P‘ng-shan Hsien. A powerful steamer of 
light draught could no doubt ascend ; but it may fairly be questioned whether she would 
answer her helm in descending the ‘“ Winding Rapid.” At any rate, a steamer will 
never be required to run west ot Hsii-chou Fu (Sui Fu). The trade above that point 
is insignificant, and may well be left to native craft. ; o> 

At Ta-shih-pao we reshipped our followers and animals, and procecded to Sui Fu. 
We soon passed P‘ing-shan Hsien, which would appear to have greatly improved since 
the visit of the “ Upper Yang-tsze Expedition.” It is now thickly wooded, and docs 
not present. the bare appearance depicted in Dr. Barton's sketch. lt was dark when we 
reached Sui Fu; but we had to stop several times during the day on account a wind 
and rain, so that. this stretch of ‘ The River of Golden Sand, from Fu-kuan-ts un in 
Yiinnan to the mouth of the Min, can casily be accomplished in aday. The return 
journey occnpics some ten days. 
STE eM laterite crowded thick upon us at Sui Fu. On the morning after our arrival 
we found that there were only two travelling boats moored off the city, on the right Pails 
of the Min, and that they were both laden with goods for Chéeng-tu. Hhe} ae 
lightly Jaden, and we spent nearly the whole day in trying to persuade the pees ie 
of them to transfer his cargu to the other. ; At last he consented, nu he oe i ue 
preposterous sum of 70 taels to take us to Ch'ungk‘ing. More weary argumeti an ia 
his demand to 38 taels, with which figure we had to be content ; and it was aeeccs a 
were (o start next day (July 18). ‘Towards nightfall word was brought to oe hat my 
horse-boy was very ill. He had been ailing now and again during the whole pe 
but I now found him so ill that I had to consider the advisability of mone ue A 
board our boat. At last I gave him the option of remaining behind in Sui | u aa - 
nephew, who is one of my servants, to attend to him, or of oing back Bt cen 
Ch‘ungk‘ing. He much preferred the latter course, and a chair was waiting r 
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morning to take him on board the boat, when he expired. He had not tasted food 
for two or three days, and even the craving for opium—he was a heavy smoker—had 
left him; but dysentery was the immediate cause of his death. We buried him at 
Sui Fn. 

Leaving Sui Fu at 3 p.m. on the 18th July we dropped down the Min, which was 
greatly swollen, to its junction with the Chin-sha-chiang, into the Great River, as the 
two combined rivers are then called, and at 6°30 p.m. moored for the night off Nan-ch‘i, 
a small district city on the left bank of the river, 24 miles below Sui Fu. At 4 a.m. on 
the 19th we left Nan-ch‘i, and at 4 p.m. moored off the district city of Ho-chiang, on 
the right bank of the river, and at the mouth of the Chih-shui River, having made 
83 miles during the day. On the 20th a strong breeze, against which we could make 
little headway, compelled us to moor early in the afternoon under the village of Chiang- 
k‘ou, on the right bank of the river, and at the mouth of the Ch‘i-chiang River, and 
before noon of the 21st we lay off Ch‘ungk‘ing after an absence of fifty days. 

The descent of the Great River from Sui Fu and Na-chi to Ch'ungk‘ing was 
accomplished by us in 1882 and 1883 respectively, and needs no notice in this 


Report. ; 
(Signed) ALEX. HOSIE: 
Chiungk‘ing, July 21, 1884. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 





Insect White War. 





THE subject of insect white wax may be briefly discussed under the following heads — 


1. The Insect Tree. 
2. The Insects. 

3. The Wax Tree. 
4, The Wax. 


1. The Insect Tree. 


This tree is known to the Chinese in the extreme west of Ssu-ch‘uan as the “ ch‘ung shu” (insect 
tree) and the “tung ch‘ing shu” (winter-green or evergreen tree), while in the east of the province it 
is generally called the “ pao ké-tsao” (crackling flea tree), owing, as Mr. Baber has explained, to the 
sputtering of the wood when burned. It is probably the Ligustrum lucidum (2) of the botanist; but 
the specimens I am forwarding to Kew Gardens will decide this point. Although it is found scattered 
about the whole of Ssu-ch‘uan, its chief habitat is the Valley of Ning-yiian Fu or Chien-ch‘ang, in the 
west of the province. It is an evergreen, with leaves which spring in pairs from the branches. They 
are thick, dark green, glossy, ovate, and pointed. In the end of May or beginning of June the tree 
bears clusters of small white Aowers, which give place to small seeds of a dark blue colour. 


2. The Insects. 


In the month of March 1883 I passed through the Chien-ch‘ang Valley ; but, knowing that 
Mr. Baber had already reported on the subject of white wax, I confined myself to a mere cursory 
examination of the insect tree. In that month, however, I found attached to the bark of the boughs 
and twigs numerous brown pea-shaped excrescences or galls, in various stages of development. In the 
earlier stages they looked like minute univalves clinging to the bark. The larger galls were readily 
detachable, and, when opened, presented either a whitey-brown pulpy mass, or a crowd of minute 
animals, whose movements were only just perceptible to the naked eye. ; 

During the present year, in the months of May and June respectively, I had the opportunity of 
examining these galls and their contents with some minuteness in the neighbourhood of Ch‘ung- 
king, and within the jurisdiction of Chia-ting Fu, the chief wax-producing country in the 
ven tie former case I should state that the insects have reached Ch‘ungk‘ing and its neighbourhood 
from Chia-ting, by short annual stages, being propagated on the insect tree in the country lying 
between these two cities ; 30 li to the east of Ch‘ungk‘ing I plucked the galls from the trees, and on 
opening them—they are very brittle—I found a swarm of brown creatures, like minute lice, each with 
six legs and a pair of club antenne, crawling about. The great majority of the galls also contained 
either a small white bag, or cocoon, containing a chrysalis, whose movements again were visible 
through the thin covering, or a small black beetle. This beetle also has six legs, and is likewise pro- 
vided with a long proboscis armed with a pair of pincers. It is called by the Chinese, in Chia-ting, the 
“niu-érh,” or “buffalo,” probably from its ungainly appearance. I carried several of the small white 
cocoons home with me, and found that within a few days each chrysalis developed into a black 
beetle, or “ buffalo.” If left undisturbed in the broken gall the “ buffalo” will, heedless of the wax 
insects, which begin to crawl outside and inside the gall, continue to burrow with his proboscis and 
pincers in the inner lining of the gall, which is apparently his food. The Chinese declare that the 
beetle eats his minute companions in the gall, or, at least, injures them by the pressure of his compara- 
tively heavy body; and it is a fact that the galls from Chien-ch‘ang, in which the beetles are 
numerous, are sold cheaper than those in which they are absent. A careful examination, however, has 
forced me to the conclusion that the beetle is there for a far more useful purpose. When a gall is 
plucked from the insect tree an orifice is disclosed where it was attached to the bark. By this orifice 
the wax insects escape. If, then, the galls remain attached to the bark, how can the wax ee 
escape from their imprisonment? I carried back with me a bough with a number of intact galls 
clinging to it, and watched day by day for signs of life. At last my patience was rewarded by seeing 
the pincers of the beetle eradually boring a hole through the gall. _ This hole, when Ce ih 
circular, and of sufficient size to allow him to escape from his imprisonment. _Although e ‘ id no 
issue when he had broken his prison wall, but continued to burrow in the inner lining, the wax 
; ts began to crawl out and in, and I am persuaded that the beetle is a wise provision of nature to 
ator cit outlet for the wax insects. That the beetle devours the insects may well be doubted, for I 
ae voured, but without success, to feed him with the daintiest morsels ; he always turned away and 
i Remand burrowing. When I removed the beetles from the galls some of them made efforts to 
fly; but at that time their elytrw were not sufficiently developed, and they had to content themselves 
with crawling, a movement which, owing to the long proboscis, they performed very clumsily. 
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There is another insect, called the “la-kou,” or “ wax dog,” which plays » part in the production 
of white wax; but, as this creature develops on the wax tree, I will refer to it under the head of 
* Wax.” 

At Chia-ting I examined galls that had been brought from the Chien-ch‘ang Valley. They were 
‘suspended on the wax trees, and were for the most part empty; but in the very first I opened I found 
a solitary “buffalo.” The insects had all escaped to the branches through the natural orifice. 

The Chien-ch‘ang Valley is the great insect-producing country ; but given a number of galls end 
the insect tree. the insects may be propagated elsewhere, as in Chien-wei Hsien, in the south of Chia- 
ting Fu, and even in the neighbourhood of Ch‘ungk‘ing. These latter insects are, however, declared to 
be inferior, and fetch a lower price. 

Mr. Baber has graphically described the annual headlong flight of the iusect carriers across the 
mountains from Chien-ch‘ang to Chia-ting; but I should mention that their flight is not confined to 
the night. In 1882 I met insect-carviers hurrying, in the heat of the day, through Kuei-chou to the 
Province of Hunan; but, owing to the greater length of the journey, it is just possible that they 
were travelling both night and day. The galls I saw in Kuei-chou were packed loose in trays in 
long bamboo baskets, through which a current of air could freely pass. In Chien-ch‘ang, on the 
other hand, the galls are made up in paper packets, each weighing about 12 Chinese ounces, and a 
load usually contains sixty odd packets. At their resting places the carriers open up and spread 
out the packets in cool places, in order that the heat may not force the insects to escape from the 
galls during the journey. As it is, a packet on arrival in Chia-ting is usually an ounce lighter 
than in Chien-ch‘ang. In years of plenty a packet of insects laid down in Chia-ting costs about 
half a tael ; but this year only about 1,000 loads are said to have reached Chia-ting from Chien-ch‘ang, 
and about thirty loads from Chien-wei. The consequence is, that the price has risen to a tael a packet 
for Chien-ch‘ang insects. Chicn-wei insects are inferior and cheaper. 

In good years a packet of Chien-c‘hang insects will produce three to four catties of wax, the 
present price of which is about 40 taels a picul. In bad years not more than a catty may be expected, 
so that, altogether, the trade has a considerable element of risk in it. 

In Chia-ting the insects are divided into two classes, called respectively the “la-sha,” or “ wax 
sand,” and the “huang-sha,” or “yellow” or “brown sand.” The former, which are of a reddish- 
white colour, are declared to be the wax producers, while the latter, which are of a brownish colour, 


are said to produce no wax. 
3. The Wax Tree. 


This trée, which is known to the Chinese as the “ pai-Ia-shu,” or “ white wax‘tree,” is cultivated 
extensively within the Prefecture of Chia-ting, more especially within the districts of O-mei, Lo-shan, 
and Chien-wei. It is, I am told, also grown in the north of the provice, but nowhere else have I seen 
or heard of it. It is usually a stump varying from three and four to a dozen feet—the average height 
may be taken as 6 feet—with numerous sprouts or branches rising from the gnarled top of the stem. 
The leaves spring in pairs from the branches. They are light green, ovate, pointed, serrated, and 
deciduous. The branches are rarely found more than 6 feet in length, as those on which the wax is 
produced are cut from the stems with the wax. The sprouts of one and two years’ growth are too 
pliant, and it is only in the third year, when they are again sufficiently strong to resist the wind, that 
wax insects are placed on them. In June some of the trees were bearing bunches apparently of seeds in 
small pods, and the specimens I am forwarding to the Director of Kew Gardens will probably suffice to 
identify the tree. 


4. The Wax. 


The wax insects, which reach the wax-tree districts from Chien-ch‘ang and Chien-wei about the 
beginning of May, are made into small packets of twenty or thirty galls, which are inclosed in a 
leaf of the wood-oil tree, whose edges are fastened together with rice straw. These small packets are 
then suspended close to the branches under which they hang. A few rough holes are made in the 
leaf by means of a large needle, so that the insects may find their way through them to the 
branches. 

On emerging from the galls the insects creep rapidly up the branches to the leaves, where they 
remain for thirteen days, until their mouths and limbs are strong. During this period they are said to 
moult, casting off “a hairy garment,” which has grown in this short time. They then descend to the 
tender branches, on the under sides of which they fix themselves to the bark by their mouths. 
Gradually, the upper surfaces of the branches are also dotted with the insects. From the spots where 
they fix themselves they are said not to move, and I have watched them thickly studded on the 
bark, apparently motionless. The day after removing a branch, however, I have seen them rushing 
about wildly, and it may be that they derive their nourishment from the bark, but, unfortunately, I have 
no microscope sulticiently powerful to discover the nature of their food or the method of excreting the 
wax. The Chinese idea is that they live on dew, and that the wax perspires from the bodies of the 
insects! Be this as it may, the specimens of the branches encrusted with the wax show that the 
insects construct a series of galleries stretching from the bark to the outer surface of the wax. 

But 1 must here introduce the “1a-kou,” or “ wax dog,” which is developed in the early stage of . 
wax production. I was unable to obtain a specimen of this insect; but it was described to me as a 
caterpillar, in size and appearance like a brown bean. I have a theory, which, however, is unsupported 
by outside evidence. It may be assumed that there are both sexes of the beetle, or “buffalo.” On 
emerging from the gall the beetle is at first unable to fly, or at least unable to fly far, and both sexes 
doubtless remain for a time among the branches of the wax-tree or of the inscct tree, as the case may 
he. My theory is that the female deposits eggs on the boughs, and that the “wax dog” is the off- 
spring of the “ buffalo.” I will not go further ; but there may be some conectionn between this cater- 
pillar and the gall containing the wax insects. 
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It is said that during the night and early morning the insects relax their hold of the bark, and 
that during the heat of the day they again take firm hold of it. About noon I saw the owners of the 
trees moving from tree to tree, armed with thick clubs, wherewith they belaboured the stumps, in order 
to shake off the “wax dog,” which, they assert, destroys the wax insects, After the first month or so 
however, when the branches are coated with the wax, the “wax dog” is unable to reach the insects 
and the trees are no longer belaboured. 

Wind and rain are greatly dreaded when the insects are first suspended on the trees, for the tivy 
creatures are liable to be blown away or drowned. 

Mr. Baber has well likened the first appearance of the wax on the boughs and twigs to a coating 
of sulphate of quinine. This gradually becomes thicker, until, after a period of from ninety to a 
hundred days, the wax, in good years, has attained a thickness of about a quarter of an inch. This 
refers to the Chien-ch‘ang insects, for the wax of the Chien-wei insects is ready in from sixty to seventy 
days, and is less thick, 

T have said that white wax is produced in the neighbourhood of Ch‘ungk‘ing; but, as the wex tree 
does not grow so far east, the galls containing the insects are taken from one insect tree and placed on 
other insect trees. This production is inferior in quantity and quality. 

Wheu the wax is ready the branches are lopped off, and as much of the wax as possible is removed 
by hand. This is placed in an iron pot with water, and the wax, rising to the surface at melting point, 
is skimmed off and placed in round moulds, whence it emerges as the white wax of commerce, The 
wax which cannot be removed by hand is placed with the twigs in a pot with water, and the same 
process is gone through. This wax, as might be expected, is less white, and of an inferior quality. 
Not satisfied, however, that all the wax has been collected, the operator takes the insects, which have 
meantime sunk to the bottom of the pot, and, placing them in a bag, squeezes them until they have 
given up the last drop of their special product. They are then—an ignominious ending to their short 
and industrious career—thrown to the pigs! 

When [ was in Chia-ting in June the market price of white wax was 40 taels a picul; but, 
owing to the anticipated decrease in the production of the present year, a rise was soon expected. 

White wax is used chiefly in the manufacture of candles. Mr. Baber has pointed out that this 
wax melts at 160 degrees Fahrenheit, whereas tallow melts at about 95 degrees. In Ch‘ungk‘ing an 
allowance of 3} mace of white wax is melted up with each catty of tallow to give the latter greater 
consistency, and the candles of this mixture are dipped 2 ee wie is which gives them a harder 
§ ‘hi revents the tallow from running over when they are ted. 
sheathing, and p e g Y _-HOSIE. 
Chiungking, July 21, 1884. 
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Date. 
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June 
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Place 








(| Chung ch‘ing Fu.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fu t‘ou kuan : 
Liu tien tait ae 
Ta lung k‘an oe 
Hysiao lung k‘an 

Ta yang kung ch‘iao 


iia Fe 
Bsiao yang kung ch‘iao 


Liang lu k‘ou oe 
Huang ko shu... 
Huang ni pao «e 
Tang yuan p'uswe 
Tu tl tang ee 
Kao tien tzti oo 


Liao chia tien .. 
Chin kang p‘o_.. 
San t‘ang p‘o oe 
Wan shou chtiao .. 
Tsuan t‘ien yep .. 
Ta shih pao ae 
Fei chia kang .. 
Ttu chu ch‘ang .. 


Chil kung ch‘iao .. 
Ssii t'ang ms 
Kao t‘an ch‘iao 
‘Téng chia p‘ing .. 
Ti li san tso ch‘iao 
Ssii chioh pei 7 
Pa miaot‘ang =... 
Li yil ch‘iao se 
Ma tang p‘u oe 
Fan chia ta ch‘ung 
Pao shan chao. 


Ta pao .. ee 
Wu kuci shih aa 
To wu chi we 
Yen k‘ou ae 


Chi yitan chfino .. 


Chting mu kuan ., 
Chieh féng ch‘iao.. 
Yit shih chtiao 
Yungich‘iao .. 
Kuan k‘ou oe 
Shuang shan ch‘ino 
Wan ch‘ang kou .. 
Ai Vou ching 


Yao tien tzti oe 
Chitan tung ch‘iao 
Liu tang oe 


Lao pai fang 
Lei ku pting 
Fo ‘huo p‘u 


Niu t‘un kou os 
Kuan yin ko ee 


U Ch‘i t'ang a 





from 





100 


ae 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
ee 


125 


oe 


145 


Distance in li 


Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 








Mean 
of observed 
Temperatures.* 


M* = ees 
He se ee 





Deg. Fah. 


Remarks. 





ee 


Prefectural city; generally called 
Ch'ung k‘ing. 

Small walled town. 

A few houses. 

A few shops. 

A few houses and shops. 

Bridge of seven small arches 
ucross streamlet flowing north- 
east to Chia ling River. 

Bridge of three arches across 
brook flowing east to Chia 
ling River. 


A few houses. 
Ditto. 


Small market-town. 
A shop or two. oa 
A few houses. 

Ditto. 

Bridge of seven small arches. 

A few houses. 


Market-town, 


Fine bridge of five arches. 
Miserable hamlet. 
Three small bridges within 1 li. 


Small hamlet. 

Small bridge of one arch. 
A few houses. 

Two or three houses. 
One-arched stone bridge. 


Small stone bridge of three 
arches; boundary of Pa and 
Pi shan districts. Coal and 
lime. 

Large market-town. 

Small bridge of three arches. 

Small bridge of one arch, 

Ditto. 

Road divides to Pi shan Hsien. 

Small bridge of one arch. 

Pottery. 


A few houses. 
Small one-arched bridge. 
Market-town. 


A few houses. 


Also called Wa tien tzi. A 
couple of houses. 


Market-town. 


* Four readings of a Fahrenheit thermometer taken daily at 9 a.m., noon, 3 P.M., and 6 P.M. 


Distance in li 














from Mean 
Date: Place. Ch‘ung k‘ing, | _ of observed Remarks 
according Temperatures. 5 
to Chinese. 
Yang chia ta ch‘iao Deg Ea . 
Wancaurehne: <j ee Stone bridge of seven arches. 
June $3 ‘Hui lung ch‘ino ae Small bridge of one arch, 
con-) 4| Man fén chang .. 3 ne Ditto. es id 
tinued. | Kan yin sei i ae Couple of houses, with oil factory. 
Pai shu ya kfou .. ‘ . eee mouse: 
Pp t! ne ee . 
U Pa tang os 68 Large market-town. 
{| Tsai chia kou oe 
Shih tzti ch‘iao .. sc S x notupes: 
BanchGs te . se mall bridge of one arch. 
‘Hua lung shan .. is 
Fo hsing miao_ wt ‘. 
Shih kuan tstai = ees 
oe ae tgs : PF Coal mine in gap. 
Kuan yin chctes oe oe Another coal nine. 
Lan ma shih ee Sard Bridge of one arch across brook, 
Tien pa tzi ae ee 
Féng ya.. oe oo Hamlet; boundary of Pi shan 
Hand Bug ye . and Ho chou. 
Chiu t‘ang ee is 1 Small market-town 
Chén chiang mu ch‘iao Small hamlet. 
June 42 Pén fo ssti ya k‘ou at , 
oe ee es éé Couple of huts on ridge. 
: otien .. ia 
| Sst li ya < ee ee 
Chiu ju chtiao os se Small bridge of one arch. 
Shuang pei és ee Three houses. 
Pring ch‘iao ae a Small bridge of one arch. 
=e trang — aig 26 Large market-town. 
Kuan yin ai oe ee 
Shuang kuan yin .. ae 
‘Hua ti tzit PA ae 
| Kang shih pus 6 Small market-town. 
Lung yen ching .. se Two or three houses. 
Yuan t‘ung ssl. a Temple. 
| Kuan yin ai = ee 
Nan ching kai. ae Town on right bank of Fu 
chiang. 
U! Ho chou.. ais 74 Sub-prefectural city. 
{| Non ching kai... ie 
Nan pa .. és A 
Féng ya.. Ss as House on ridge. 
Tu chtino tzu es ee 
; Lien shéng ch'la0e. ce One-arched stone bridge. 
Wang chia pa — as 
Lin tu ‘ho oa es Name of market-town and 
stream. 
Pting chino oe oe | 
Kuei chia chao... a | 
Ta tich ya - - House. 
Lan ching kou ee oe . 
Chang chia cb‘iao.. es Small market-town ; bridge at 
E | entrance ; boundary of Ho 
June 54 | chou and ‘Tung liang Hsien. 
| Tu pai shu oe . 
Bsin cha fang ee ee House. 
Wa chtang kou Le Rape oil factory nnd small temple. 
| Chiian tung eh‘iao oe 
Ch‘ing chu yao ee 
Kung chia hou ee oe 
Il Shin tza pao ae . House. “ 
| Erh long p'ing 3 Large market-town. 
Tsang pi shan = *e 
Ai k‘ou .. 7 i 
| Ta tieh pru oe o- House. 
Lo chia pao ° : 
: Hsin tien tat oe { Small market-town; bas two 
Usin hsing ch‘ang . Wo | names. 





L Lsiao chia ‘bao kou 
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June 
con- 


5 


4 


tinued. | 


June 


June 


June 


ee eee ll 


6< 


~F 


SSS Se SS i aa SS 


co 


Place. 


Wa tien tzii ae 
Shuang miao tz .. 
Erh lung pei ait 
Shih t'a tta ‘ 
To ‘hou ssti ary 
Tao shih chtiao . 


Tung liang Hsien 


Liang luk‘ou 
Trieh shih ch‘iao .. 
Wu li tui “a 
Shuanz ts‘ao mén,. 
Ping eh‘iao wie 
Kuan yin ch‘iao .. 
Tu chtiao tzii . 
P‘u an ch‘iao ae 
Chiai pai p‘o a 


Kuan miao . 
Pan pien ch‘iao 
Kuo lu ai . 
Yiin lu chfang. 
Méng tzti shu . 
Chil shui p‘u , 
Chtang tien k‘an . 
To chia ta ch‘iao . 
‘Tai p'ing ch‘iao .. 
Pu chia tien a 
Fan chia kou ae 


Li chia k‘an . 
Hsi ‘ho ch‘ung.. 
Mi lang pfu . 

Wu shéng kung .. 
Chi shan chtiao .. 
Kuang chi chtiao .. 
Wan tien tzitt ee 
Yu cha fang ee 
Ch‘ing ming ch‘iao 


Tung kuan ch‘ang.. 
Ta tsu Hsien ‘ie 


{Isi ta chtiao sie 


Shih tz4 ch‘iao.. 


Shih t2t t‘ou oe 
Hsi tzti ko a 
Kuan yin ai oe 
Chi shan chtiao .. 
T-zii p‘a ao e 
Tlu lu ‘tho ee 


San chit chang... 


Chon chia shih pa.. 
lsiang shui tfan .. 


Tien chia no oe 
‘IIua pei wan ne 
Yit chia tien ve 


Pa yilan chiiao 
Ch‘unn chu mino .. 


Chi chia pa ve 
Ta pai shu ie 
Lan ni kou “is 
Ma ching ao oo 
Tan chia kou oe 
Li tai lin we 


oe 





Distance in li 

from 

Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 


315 


330 
- 340 


350 


5 } 360 


370 


385 


400 


410 


425 


440 


i 455 


470 


490 





Mean 


of observed 
Temperatures. 


Deg. Fab. 


83 








Remarks. 


A few houses. 


Some score of houses near city 
of Tung liang. Small bridge 
of two arches. 

District city. 


Small hamlet. 
A few houses. 


Five-arched stone bridge. 

Small one-arched bridge. 

Market-town. 

Small bridgeandinn. Boundary of 
Tung liang and Ta tsu districte. 

Boundary of ‘Tung liang and Ta 
tsu districts. 


House. 
Market-town with two names. 


Two or three houses. 
Inn. 

House. 

Small bridge of one arch. 
Ditto. 

A few houses. 

Inn. 


Two houses. 

Several houses. 
Three shops. 

Two or three houses. 
Small bridge. 

Ditto. 

A few shops. 


Two shops, 


Small three-arched stone bridge 
and house. 

Large market-town. 

District city. 


Three-arched bridge outside west 
gate of Ta tau. 

Small onc-arched bridge. 

House. 

Inn. 

Hamlet on rocky ridge. 

One-arched bridge. 

Two or three houses. 

Large market-town, entered over 
a bridge of nine arches span- 
ning a river, the ‘Hu lu ‘ho 
flowing south-east. 

House. 

Small bridge and a few shops. 

Inn. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Small bridge. 

House. 

Several houses, 

Inn, 

Ditto, 

Hamlet on ridge. Boundary of 
Ta tau and Jung ch‘ang dis- 
triots. . 

Jun. 

Ditto. 








June 8 | 


(con- | 
| 


tinued) 


June 9 





| 
| 
| 
| 


June 10... 





June 11 


Yung ku ch‘iao 

Fu chia kung ch'iao 
Ting shan ch‘iao .. 
K‘u chu pa oe 
Pao chia yen es 
Wan shou ch‘iao .. 
Kuan yin pusa .- 
Tsai chia ch‘iao .. 
Tai t'ung shu. 
Han chu chtiao .. 
Ping t‘an ching 
Pting t'an chtiao .. 
‘Teo tzii pei ve 
Lan chia niu p’éng 
Yen t'an ching .. 


Wu chia p‘u a 
Heing lung ch‘ang 


Wan kuchtiao .. 
Hsiao ‘ho kou 

Sha t‘an tzi 

Hsia chia ch‘iao .. 
Tung ku ch‘iao .. 
Lung ching miao .. 
Ch‘ang shan ling .. 


P'ing t‘an ch‘iao .. 


Tu shih ching .- 
Kuan mén ch‘iao «. 
Chao chia yen... 
Wu chia ch'iao 

Hsien nui ching .. 
{Suan yin t‘an—e 


Yung shun ch‘iao .. 
Ta ‘ho wan oe 
Shang yiin cb‘iao.. 
Wen hsing chung... 
‘Ho shui chtiao 
Mao chia kou ee 
Kao shéng ch‘iao .. 
So i tien oe 
Kung pei ch‘iao .. 
Hsia tien t2za 
Huang tien tz. 
Ssti kn‘ai tiem oe 
Shih yen ko 

Sai o shan oe 
Wen clvang ch‘iao 


Shib chlinn tzG oe 


Ta t‘u ao oe 
Lung ku chung 
Tsao tzii ao os 


Tung hsing ch‘ang 


Nei chiang Hoien.. 


Shu yuan kai os 


O shih ao oo 
Niu érh eh‘iao—ks 
Ta shui ch‘ia0 ee 
Su chia chino — ee 
Kuan yin ai oe 
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Distance in li 


from 
Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 
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Mean 
of observed 
Temperatures, 


Deg. Fah. 


ee 


83 


82 


Remarks. 


Small two-arched bridge. 

Small one-arched bridge. 

Ditto. 

Inn. 

Small hamlet. 

Small three-arched bridge. 

Inn. 

Old bridge of three arches. 

Inn. 

A few houses. 

Inn. 

Small bridge. 

Inn. 

A few houses, 

Brine well. 

Market-town on the left bank of 
the Ching liu tho, Has two 
names. 


Large bridge of seven arches. 

Landing place. 

First bridge. 

Second ditto, 

Third ditto. 

Landing place. A few houses, 

Boundary of Jung ch‘ang and 
Nei chiang districts. 

Market-town, with bridge of 
fifteen arches. 

First bridge. 

Second ditto. 

Small rapid. 

Third bridge. 

Fourth ditto. 

Large market-town, with bridge 
of twenty-one arches. 

Three-arched bridge. 

A few houses. 

Bridge of seven arches. 

‘Two or three houses. 

Bridge of five arches. 

Inn. 

Small bridge of three arches. 

Homlet. 

Bridge of three arches. 

Inn. 

Ditto. 

A few houses. 

Inn. 


Bridge of fifteen arches across 
the shallow Kao chtiao River. 

Hamlet on right bank of Kao 
chtino. 

Ton. 

Ditto. 


Large market-town on left bank 
of Nei chiang River. 


Import district city on right 
bank of Nei chiang River. 
Water boils at 99 degrecs 
centigrade. 


Large suburb outside west gate 
of Neichiang. Lond branches 
to Ch‘éng tu. 

Horse repository. 

Small bridge of three arches. 

Ditto of two arches. 

Ditto of three arches. 

Inn and a few houses. 
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Distance in li 
from Mean 
Ch‘ung k‘ing, | of observed 
according Temperatures, 
to Chinese. 


Ry | te 






Remarks. 









(| Liong fengao ls. oe oe oe Three houses. 
Yung fuch‘tiao .. oe Sis ne Small bridge of three arches. 
| Ch‘ing kang ao oe oe 673 +e House. 
Hu ch‘iushan sg. aa ae ace House and temple. 
Shib ch‘iao ch‘ung a es ee Inn. 
Yi wan shui a Se 683 oe Ino, temple, and theatre com 
bined. 
J 11 Chang chia ssti .. oe . oe Temple. 
une ‘Huang chin ch‘iao ics Ms aa Small bridge of five arches. 
(con- | Ta tien pien at i oe oe Inv. 
tinued) Chang chia ch‘ang + 698 ee Large market-town. 
| Ta fu ch‘iao ae <s 7 a Bridge of five arches. 
Hai niuch'iao lt oe 708 ve Bridge of nine arches ; boundary 


of Nei chiang and Wei yilan 
districts. 


Liu chia ao ake a es A few houses. 


Li chia p‘ing ie oe 718 se Small market-town, with two 
Tung hsing ch‘ang oe names, 

House. 

Temple. 


Temple and a few houses, 
Small bridge of three arches. 
Market-town. 


Lung ‘huichén .. os 738 
Kao cbia kou oe : 


‘Huang koao .. . oe . 

Chiu shan ssi Bi Pr oe 

Chén chiang kai .. © oe 728 

T‘u ch‘iao tzii 6% eo ne 
12 


Kuan yin ch‘iao .. oe . . Five-arched bridge. 
Yang liu ao oe . oe . Inn. 
San kuan yin ee oe oe . Temple. 
June Shih pau tien =. wie 753 : A few houses and temple. 
Tséng chia tzii t‘ang ee as . Temple and house. 
‘Hou tzii tien =. se ee . Dye-house. 
Lo chia ch‘iao— ws a ee . Bridge of three arches. 
Chi ku ao ae s o- . Two houses, 
Tséng chia kai .. ee oe 7 Street on right bank of Wei 
yuan River. 
Hsia ch‘iao ai a Bridge of thirteen arches cross- 
ing Wei yiian River. 
Wei yan Heien .. ee 768 84 District city. Water boils at 
99 degrees centigrade. 
(| Chieh kuan ting .. vs as es Suburb outside west gate of 
| Wei yilan. 
Kan chia ch‘nng .. ee oe : Inn. 
‘Huang lien ssi .. oe oe ee Temple and a few shops. 
Pai ‘ho wan ae ne oe ee Inn. 
Yang chia kao shan es . on Ditto. 
Chia tan wan a oe aie es Ditto. 
Shuang ch‘ing p'u . wa 786 se A few inns. 
Tsao érh ao os ee ba ee A few houses. 
‘Hei fang tang. oo oe Two inns. 
T'u chino ni a o . House. 
Mei nii shan ae ae . : Ditto. 
| we yin ko ‘a . . ‘ Small temple. 
u li thao oe oe 
Chén hei ch‘ang .. ie i 798 . Large market-town. 
Kuan yin ko oe és a oe Temple. 
June 132 {| Wang tang ko .. a on ae 
Wu yiln sei eo oe oe ee Ditto, 
Yu yin ptu ve oe os e A few houses. 
Shih chini p‘ai we i es Boundary of Wei yiian and Jung 
districts. 
| Yo chioh ch‘ung .. . es es A few houses. 
| | Kao chtino en oe Bridge of three arches and inn. 
Koo k‘an wane . ee os House. 
Kao shan p‘u on oe 818 oo Large markct-town. 
Méng tzti shu oe ee as oe Two houses. 
Kuan yin p‘o . oe : oe A few houses and new “ Pai 
fang.” 
Ku kou.. we om oe ve House. 
Hun ching a0 . ee we oe A few shops. 
Kan pai shu oe . ‘is a 1 Inn. 
Shuang lu k‘ou .. . a a A few houses. 
Yiu ting shan. ee ae Three houses. 
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Date. Place. 
(| Kuo kai lou a 
June 13) } Tung mén ch‘iao .. 
(con- < 
tinued) Tsao chia kai oe 
Jung Hsien 


Hsi mén chtiao .. 












































Ku fo ssi sé 
Yang chioh wan .. 
Kuan chia ao 
‘Huang ni tien 
Lou ts‘ai yuan 
Ch‘én chia ch‘iao.. 
Wu li pei oe 
Yin ting ch‘iao 

Pai shih p‘u 

Liu ko tang oe 
Kao tien tzt ae 
Pai shih kou ae 
Chi hsing ch‘iao .. 
Ttich ch‘ang pu .. 
Hsiao ch‘iao kou .. 


Chiin shan ch‘iao .. 
Chitin shan pause 


Erh t‘ai tza Pe 
Lao chitin t*ai ie 
Ta shui tien ni 


Lei ming ch‘uan .. 
‘Hua t‘a shih Se 
San pan shih s 
Chiing kang p‘u .. 
Hsiao tien lung .. 
Ch‘any shan ch‘iao 


Wu pan ch'iang 
Tea shui chtiao we 
T'a tz shan 

San tun k‘an 

Lai mu p'u a 
Tao shih ch‘iao we 
Ku‘an pa tzi ee 
Chu yiian pus 


Shib kuan yin 

Kao tien tzii ca 
Shih niu pu 

‘Huo shno pfu 

Ta shui ching 

San chinng chén 

Ma ta ching 

Tai ping ch'iao .. 
Kung ch‘iao : 
Ta lu ching ais 
Sung tien tz e. 
Kuan ti miao ace 
Lung chih p‘uwe 
‘TYo érh k‘an as 
Mo chib ch‘ang .. 


(| Wan fu chtino an 


June 164 | San lien tzit as 
Chiian tzi ch‘iao .. 
Mao ch‘iao p‘u 

{| Tashuich‘iao  .. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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Distance in li 
from 
Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 


908 
915 
928 
943 
958 
968 


981 


Mean 
of observed 
Temperatures. 


Deg. Fah. 


83 


oe 
8 


82 





Remarks. 





ene 


First street outside east gate of 
Jung Hsien. 

Nine - arched bridge crossing 
stream flowing south. 

Second street outside east gate 
of Jung Usien. 

District city. 


Nine-arched bridge outside weat 
gate of Jung Heien. 

Large temple. 

A few houses. 

House. 

Ditto. 

A few houses. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Small bridge and house. 

A few houses, 

Couple of houses. 


‘Two or three inns, 


House. 

Bridge of seven arches. 

Large market-town. 

One-archéd bridge, temple, and 
house. 

Small bridge of three arches. 

Small market-town. 

A few houses, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

House. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Three houses. 

Ditto. 

Large market-town divided by 
stream flowing south - east, 
spauned by four-arehed bridge. 

‘Two houses. 

Bridge of one arch. 

Market-town. 

Two or three houses. - 

Market-town. 

Small bridge of three arches. 

A few houses. 

Large market-town ; boundary 
of Jung Hsien, Chien wet, 
and Ching lien. 


‘Temple and inn combined. 
Three houses. 

Six inns. 

Two inns. 

House. 

Large market-town. 
Market-town. 

Small bridge of three arches. 
Ditto. 

Number of brine wells. 
Inn. 

Temple and house. 

Three houses. 


Large market-town. 


Seyen-atched bridge; boundary 
of Chien wei ond Lo shan 
districts. 

House. 

Bridge of one arch. 

Market-town. 

Bridge of three arches. 
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Distance in li 








from Mean 
Date. Place. Ch‘ung k‘ing, of observed Remarks. 
according Temperatures. 





to Chinese. 











Deg. Fab. 


Chou tien tztt ee as Inn. 











Hsti tien tzii a Sie 1,016 Four or five houses. 
| Li tien tzit sie a oe Three inns. 
| Hsin ch‘ang sé “% 1,026 Market-town. 
June 16 {| Ma lo shan she ee - Temple and a few houses. 
(con- Kuan tz k‘ou ws ee a Inn. 
tinued) || Ling ch‘i ch‘iao .. oe ee Bridge of one arch. 
Tashih chiiao si Three-arched bridge and A-kin 


station. 


Kuan mén tzit oe A few houses. 


Pi tzit kai oe 1,038 80 Village. 
June 17..] Chia ting Fu a 1,043 79 Prefectural city on right bank 
of Min and left bank of Ya 
‘ho. 
(| Kuan tou shan ae ‘ A few houses. 
Pan chu wan a , es Duty and Ji-kin stations. 
Fu pino k‘ou “e . 
Tsao ‘hai tu . . House, 
Wu ni pa as A Small eandy plains. 
Hsti ‘hao ee ee ee Ferry of Ya ‘ho. 
Hsii ts‘un a3 ve ie Hamlet. 
Ju kang ch‘iao lg. ae be Bridge of seventeen arches across 
O-mei River. 
. Su chi .. aé 1,068 ea Large market-town. 
Ch‘a fang oe ae “e Three houses. 
Tieh p‘ing shan .. : we Low hills, 
Kuang chisst .. o ae Large temple. 
Pan pien shane. a es Inn. 
June G 184 | Kno than pou ee . eit Four inns and temple. 
‘Ttang fang ve 1,083 os Inn, 
Ta shin ch‘iao oe ae ai Bridge of one arch. 
Tséng t2i ch‘ang .. 1,098 ae Market-town. 
Yii chting kuan .. oe .» Hamlet. 
' |) Chiai pfai pu we : Three houses; boundary of Lo 
| shan and O-mei districts. 
Chiang tien tz... oe ie A few houses, 
| Sang yliantzii 1,108 oe Ditto. 
Lo shan kung. . . Temple. 
Hung ch‘i ch‘iao .. Bridge of three arches and a 
few houses. 
Ch‘ang ehéng ch‘iao st Small bridge. 
Ta fo ssii ee 89 Temple. 
June 19-27 | O-mei Hsien 1,118 86, 87, 8%, 71, | District city. Water boils at 
72, 66,6 64, 99 degrecs centigrade. 
66 
{| Yiu hsien ch‘iao .. oe . Wooden bridge. 
Shéng chiang p‘o.. o- . Three houses. 
| Shih li shan ee os 
Wa tuan shan ee . 
| Shih li ch4ao ee o* an Small bridge. 
P‘éng ch‘iao oe 1,128 oe Ditto. 
Tz‘u lo k‘an i . Two houses. 
Lo tien tzi es e- . Inn. 
Chiang kung miao 1,138 Some score of houses. 
Wang t'sun a 
Wu yen tzit sie ° Temple and a few houses. 
8 Pai i yen oe oe . Temple and house, 
June 2 4 Chiu lich'ang =. 1,153 : Dead-looking market-town. 
Chong ts‘un oe os . 
| Sung ma k‘ou ee <* Tnn. 
Kuan yin ch‘igo .. ee e Onc-arched stone ‘bridge; bouns 
dary of O-mei and Lo shan 
| districts. 
Tan ch‘i kou oe : Three houses. 
Ch‘n tien kang a : Jun. 
Féng tu miao -3 1,178 Z Landing station on left bank of 


Ya ‘ho. 
\ | Hei érh shih oe 
| Chiehan ch‘iao .. Small bridge of five arches. 
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Date. 
June 28 
(con- { 
tinued) 
| 
June . 
v 
June | 
July 1 | 
U 
wily 2-6.. 
f 
July 7 
July ‘| 
| 













Sha wan ch‘ang : . 


Ch‘i shih ch‘iao .. 
Lan ni chén sie 
Hsin ch‘iao we 
Hsin k‘ai ‘ho ae 
‘Huang ko pting .. 
Shéog chin ch‘iao.. 
Pachioh yilan .. 
Chén ch‘i ch‘ang .. 
Wan nien ch‘iao .. 


Ta ch‘iao ave 
Hu lu pa a's 
Wa ch‘ang ee 
Ché t‘ou pa Sis 
Fu lu ta.. oe 
Mo lu k‘ou ate 


Fu lu ch‘ang ee 
Sha wan se 


Wan yuan ch‘iao .. 
Ta lien ts‘un ee 
Kuan yin ch‘iao .. 
Ch'iny kang p‘ing.. 
Ya kung chti ss 


Lo shib t'an eo 
Tung kai ch‘ang .. 
Chiao kou 3 


Pai kuo ying ‘ 
Tz chu ping .. 


Pei lung miao gt 
Shuang lung ch‘iao 


Ya p‘ing. . o* 
Hsiang shui tung.. 
Shih t‘u chu oe 


Yang ‘hao p‘ing .. 
Wei kan tsui ae 
Kuan yeh miao_.. 


Chou pa ch‘ang 


Hsiao kung pting.. 
Yang ch‘ti ktou .. 
‘Tieh so chtino we 
Chiang chlin p‘o .. 
Pu ning ch‘iao 
‘Huang ni kow 
Mien ‘hua kéng . 
Kuo kai lou es 
Kuan yin ai 7 
Léng shui chiang .. 
Féng tu ch‘iao 
Feng ts‘un ch‘ang 
Chiiao t'ou oe 
Fu ku chtiao 

ising lung ch‘iao.. 
Ni tien ch‘ang 


Li tzii pa oe 
Shén kung ch‘iao.. 
‘Huang ko paw. 
Shui t‘ien p'ing .. 
Ttich ma tou 

‘Iluo ku ch‘ang ee 
Tich so ch‘iao”— ws 


| Chtiao lu tzii 





Distance in li 
from 
Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 


1,188 


1,198 


1,218 
1,293 
1,233 
1,258 
1,258 


1,278 


1,298 


1,318 
1,328 
1,338 
1,348 


1,358 









Mean 
of observed 





Deg. Fah. 
82 
















ss 


ee 
ee 
ve 
eo 
ee 
ee 
oe 
ee 


85 


ae 
oe 
ee 


87 
85, 86, 81, 80, 
82 


‘Temperatures. 










Remarks. 








A few houses. 


Large market-town on left bank 
of Ya tho. 


Small seven-arched bridge. 
Couple of houses. 

Small one-arched bridge. 
Inn. 


Small bridge of one arch. 
Tan. 

Large market-town. 
Bridge of two arches. 
Small bridge of one arch. 
Market-towr. 


A house or two. 

Ferry. 

Large market-town on right 
bank of Ya ‘ho, 

Coal station on right bank of 
Ya ‘ho. 

Bridge of three arches. 

A few houses. 

Small two-arched bridge. 

Hamlet. 

Two houses. 

Hamlet. 

Large market-town. 


Garrison town, boundary of Lo 
shan and Ping shan districts. 


Temple. 
Small bridge of two arches. 
Inn. 


Inn. 


Inn. 
Large market-town. 


Village. 
Landing station. 
Bridge of iron rods. 


Small bridge of one arch. 
Ina. 

Ditto. 

House. 


Small bridge of one arch. 
Market-town. 

House. 

Small bridge of one arch. 
Bridge of two arches, 
Market-town. 


House. 

Small bridge of one arch. 

House. 

Landing place. 

Inn. 

Market-town. 

Bridge of iron rods, of one span. 

Inn. Boundary of Ma pien t'ing 
and Ping shan Hsien. 







Lei ta shih os 
Kuan yin ai Se 
Piao érh pa ee 
Chiteh ‘hao chi .. 
Chén chiang ch‘iao 
Shih liang ch‘ang.. 





Yiian shan pa 
Hsia hsi p‘o 
Ko hsi p‘o . 
Fén shui ling 


ee6e ere 


Chang yao po... 
Yao tien tzit a 
Hung chuyen .. 
Niu ch‘ang o. 
Kuai tzii tien 

San kuan lou an 
Kan ch‘ang pa... 
Le kuo shih oe 
Wei heiung miao .. 
Féng ‘huang ch‘iao 
Shih lung tien .. 
Lan ni kao oe 
Wu ‘hou tz‘t oe 
Chang pa ch‘ang .. 
Ma pien ting... 


Yen chia pa 
Ma an shan 
Ta ai chang 
Liu pu ti 
T‘ou t‘ang . 
Yen chih shan 
Lung ecbih 

Kuan yin t‘ang we 
Ku ch‘iao ve 
Ting nan pa oe 
Lung féng ch‘ang.. 


Shan wang miao .. 
Wu ao tztt 

Kuan yin ai ee 
Shih chang kung .. 
Tz‘t pa tien i 
Ying p‘ankang .. 
Shuang ‘ho ch‘ioo.. 
Ch‘iao pa ch‘ang .. 
‘Hui ‘ho chiao’ 
Shén kouttang .. 
Chiai shib or 


Yeh miao ch'i oe 
Hung chun kou ., 
Chino ‘hua ai ee 
Kuan yin tang... 
Chting kang tsui .. 
Hui lung eh‘ang .. 
Chung tu chfang .. 


fey le 


Terh i pa. oe 
Ying én chuang .. 
‘ILuo shao tien 
Kuan yin ch‘ino 


Lao tien tzii oo 
July 12< | Chung tho ch‘ang.. 
Pao ¢n ch‘iao . 
Ch‘ing kang pu. 
Yi lung k‘an oe 


Sha ttan_ tzii 
; Uung chi 
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Distance in li 









from Mean 
Ch'ung k‘ing, of observed Remarks. 
according Temperatures. 
to Chinese. 





Inn. 

Inn. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Iron bridge of one span. 
Smoll market-town. 








House. 
Inn. 







House and inn. Water boils at 
96 degrees centigrade. 

Inn. 

Inn and house opposite. 

Couple of inns, 

Inn. 

Two or three houses. 

Temple and inn. 

Village. 

Inn. 

Temple and kouse. 

Iron bridge and inn. 

Inn. 

A few houses. 

Large temple. 

Market-town. 

Independent magisterial {city. 
Water boils at 96] degrees 
centigrade. 























1,498 







me © © © ¢ © © © 6 





ar 


1,508 





Hamlet. 






Thatched mud-house. 
Couple of huts. 

Temple on mountaingridge. 
Thatched hut. 

Temple and hut. 

Small bridge. 











Miserable market-town. 





Temple. 

Thatched hut. 

Temple. 

Hamlet. 

House. 

Ditto. 

Wooden bridge. 

Miserable market-town. 

Small two-arched bridge. 

Inn. = 

Boundary of Ma pien ting and 
Ping shan Hsien. 

Inn. 

House. 

Ditto. 

Inn. 

Ditto. 

Small market-town. 

Large ditto, 


Village. 


Inn. 

Small bridge of two arches. 
Two inne. 

Small market-town. 

Small bridge of two arches. 
Inn. 

Ditto. 

‘Iwo inns. 

House, 


Date. 





fF 
| 
| 
July 12 | 
(con- 
sre) | 


Pe 
aay 


July 16 


a a 


July; 17.. 


Dirtance in li 


from 
Ch‘ung k‘ing, 
according 
to Chinese. 


Lan ma kou 
Hou ch‘i 
Man i ast 


Ta wo 


Ta lu chi 
Mao pa .. 


Lan t‘an 
Shao chi t‘o 
Kuan yin tien 
Li ylian t‘an 
Li yu thao 


Kuei cb‘i t‘an 


Fu kuan ts‘un 


Ping i esti ee ee . 
Hsiao weich'i.. se Se 
Hsin k‘ai (‘an ee ee a 
Léng fan chi ee o. oe 
Chien kuei tzi es ee 
Shih chia ma tou.. <s oe 
Shih ch‘i ee aie 1,773 
Chi kan shih Se ee te 
Tung ku tzt o oe we 
Wan wan t‘an swt i 
Pao tzii nao we oe ae 
asin kai ch‘i = are he 
Yu cha pien . ae is 
Chiu p‘u ai oe oe 
Ma san wan os “e st 
Chieh fa k‘ou oe se Si 
Niu shib ai 3 ae se 
Ya shih pao ‘ 1,813 
Yen ching wo) ee ve oe. 
Ta sha pa ks an ee 
San kung ch'i . . oe 
Ping shan Heien.. oe 1,823 
‘Hui liu ch‘i ke a oe 
Liao pa.. oe . os 
Fu yuan chi és os ae 
Lou tung ch‘ang .. . 1,883 
‘Hei ch‘ien ae c oe 
Hain t‘an pa oe oe ee 
Ta shih pfan oe o oe 
Ta tian .. axe ee ee 
An pien ch‘ang ee : 1,943 
‘Ho shang ai ee oe oe 
Tou k‘an tzit a a oe 
‘Tou pa .- oe oe ee 
Pai shu ch‘i es ee 1,983 
Tien chih oe ee ee 
Hsit chou Fu ae hie 2,033 


Mean 
of observed 
Temperatures. 






80 
85 





Remarks. 


Two houses. 

Two oil factories. 

Miserable market-town on left 
bank of the Chin sha chiang. 

Landing place on right bank of 
Chin sha chiang. 

Ditto, ditto. 

A few houses on Ssit ch‘uan 
side. 

A small rapid on ditto. 

Landing place on ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Small rapid on ditto. 

Hamlet on ditto. 

Small rapid on ditto. 


Sub-district city on the Yunnan 
side, under jurisdiction of 
Yung shan Hsien, in Chao 
tung Fu. 


Market-town on the Ssii ch‘uan 
side, opposite Fu kuan ts‘un. 

Village on the Yiinnan side. 

Rapid on Ssit ch‘uan side. 

Small rapid on Yunnan eide. 

Small landing place on Ssii 
ch‘unn side. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Market-town on Ytinnan eide, 
also name of rapid. 

Formidable rapid. 


Dangerous rapid. 

Rapid on Yiinnan side. 

Market-town on the Ytinoan 
side. 

Lancing place on ditto. 

Small rapid on Yiiunan side. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Formidable rapid at low water. 

Landing place on Ssii ch‘uan 
side. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto on Yiinnan side. 

Ditto on Ssti ch‘uan side. 

District city on Sati ch‘uan side. 

Landing place on Yunnan side. 

Ditto on Sst ch‘uan side. 

Market-town on ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Landing place on ditto. 

Landing place and rapid on 
Yunnan side; boundary of 
Sstt ch‘uan aod Yunnan. 

Landing place on Sst ch‘uan 
side; boundary of Ping shan 
and I pin districts. 

Rapid on south side. 

Market-town on north bank. 

Landing place on ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Market-town on ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 


Prefertural city at the junction 
of the Chin sha chiang and 
Min Rivers, locnlly called Su 
Fu. 
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Date. Place. 
July 18..! Nan chi Hsien .. 
July 19 ..| Ho chiang Hsien .. 
July 20...) Chiang k‘ou ee 
July 21..) Ch‘ung ch‘ing Fu.. 


Distance in li 


from Mean 
Ch‘ung k'ing, of observed Remarks. 
according Temperatures. 
to Chinese. 


Deg. Fah. 
2,153 84 Nan ch‘i Hsien, on north bank 
of Great River. 


ee 2,573 85 Ho chiang Haien, on south bank 
of the Great River. 

és 2,883 84 Chiang k‘ou on south bank. 

«e 3,023 83 Ch‘ung k‘ing, our starting point, 


on the left or north bank, 





Ch‘ung k‘ing, July 21, 1884. 


(Signed) ALEX. HOSIE. 


CHINA. No. 2 (1885). 


Rerort by Mr. Hosie of a Journey through Central 
Ssu-ch‘uan in June and July 1884. 
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